








DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES — 


More service hours per year — Higher locomotive mileage 
per fuel dollar — Reliable performance with lower mainte- 
nance — Faster car movements with added safety. 










These are some GM Diesel operating advantages which simplify 
pecblbcol-Cobbele mt-bele Mb d-Tohbloi-Mo)el-de-tebeLomorel-ic-mun | el-lale)ssl-)a (ej errl ey’ 
motive power can give you all these money-saving advantages ? 
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UST as the Braille system substitutes finger tips for eyes 
in enabling the blind to read, so do ‘‘Union’’ Coded 


Continuous Cab Signals lift a heavy veil of fog which hides 
wayside signal indications from the view of the enginemen 
during certain unfavorable weather periods. The signal is 
brought into the locomotive cab where nothing can obstruct 


its view. » » » » » » » » » » » » 


Our nearest office will explain how this fact accelerates traf- 


fic, increases safety and promotes economy. 
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Gnion Stitch & Signal Co. 


SWISSVALE, PA. 


















CARLOADINGS OFF AGAIN: In 
the October 16 week freight cars loaded 
totaled 810 thousand, down 2 per cent from 
the corresponding 1936 week. 

* 

FAIRFAX HARRISON RETIRES: 
The president of the Southern Railway 
since 1913 has retired from that post, al- 
though he will continue as a director and 
chairman of the finance committee. He 
has been succeeded by Ernest E. Norris, 
heretofore senior vice-president of the 
company. 

e 
DISMANTLING.CARS: The “job lot” 
methods of car dismantling employed by 
the New York Central at its Ashtabula 
scrap plant are described herein in Part 
II of an article on this installation, the 
first part of which appeared in last week’s 
issue. Over 9,000 old freight cars will go 
through the mill this year—and heavy 
reclamation of materials is resulting. 

gS 
REDUCES CAR WEIGHT 16%: 
Utah Copper has recently placed in service 
250 high-strength-alloy steel gondola cars 
which save 16 per cent in weight com- 
pared with previous designs. Train ‘load- 
ing on the Bingham & Garfield, over 
which these cars operate, is limited by the 
number of unloaded cars which can be 
hauled up its ruling grade by a single loco- 
motive—so these cars are making possible 
heavier net loads per train. 

e 
22 PER MILE IN SOUTH: The 
Southeastern railroads have been permitted 
by the I.C.C. to raise their coach rates 
from 1%4 cents to 2 cents per mile, effec- 
tive November 1—thereby making these 
rates conform to the maximum permitted 


by the I.C.C. Last week the Western | 


lines were allowed to. hike their round- 
trip Pullman rate’from+2 cents to 2% 
cents. 

® 
G. N. PAYS $2: The directors ‘of the 
Great Northern have declared a dividend 
of $2 per share on its preferred stock (it 
has no common), the first distribution to 
be made since 1932, when $1 was paid. 

o 
AXLE RESEARCH: The research di- 
vision of the A.A.R. has undertaken ex- 
haustive experiments with car and_ loco- 
motive axles, using special testing ma- 
chines built at the Timken Roller Bearing 
Company plant at Canton, Ohio. Various 
sizes of axles will be tested for strength 
and durability with a careful check as to 
their difference in construction and com- 
position. 

o 
GROUNDS FOR OPTIMISM: The 
LC.C’s rate decision provides the rail- 
toads with a prima facie case justifying 
further increases in rates to cover the en- 
tire $133,000,000 of recent wage advances, 
's the opinion expressed in the leading edi- 
torial herein, analyzing this decision. In- 
deed, it appears that the Commission has 
invited the railroads to set up rates which 


The Week at a Glance 


would earn attractive dividends for stock- 
holders without waiting for any further in- 
crease in traffic. This decision is. “the 
most encouraging development which could 
have occurred to improve the prospects of 
the railway industry”—so the editorial de- 
clares, and concludes with the hope that 


the railroads will proceed: “with alacrity’ 


and vigor” to make the most of the un- 
usual opportunity now afforded to them. 
a 

INSULATING BUILDINGS: The 
railways are far behind other industries in 
the thermal insulation of buildings, and 
substantial savings-in heating costs can be 
made by greater attention to this matter— 
such was. the consensus of the discussion 
at last week’s session of the Bridge and 
Building Association reported herein. 
Other important technical questions were 
also reviewed at the meeting and President 
Bledsoe of the Santa Fe told the delegates 
that one of the railways’ principal difficul- 
ties arises from the slowness of the I.C.C. 
in granting rate increases—in contrast with 
England, where the Rates Tribunal cuts 
through the red tape and shows speedy 
action. 

: es 
NOVEL OUTING: The New Haven’s 
“harvest home” excursion from New 
York to Kent, Conn., last Saturday was a 
large success. Several hundred prospec- 
tive customers had to be turned away be- 
cause of lack of accommodations—and, as 
a publicity enterprise, the venture seems to 
have been a “natural.” Details are given 
in a news article herein. 


ae 

RAIL ORDER FROM CHILE: 17,000 
tons is a big order for rail these days— 
and such is the purchase made by the 
Chilean State Railways in this country dur- 
ing the past week. Anyway, it will make 
a lot of traffic for the American roads to 
handle. The Chilean lines are also inquir- 
ing for six Mikado type locomotives. 


TRUCK LOADINGS UP: September 
truck loadings were up 4% per cent over 
loadings for September, 1936, according to 
the index of the American Trucking As- 
sociations, Inc. 
& 
EX PARTE 115: The I.C.C.’s decision 
granting the railroads about $47,500,000 a 
year in increased freight rates is quoted 
from and analyzed in an article herein— 
which points out that the gate is open 
through this decision for filing additional 
tariffs to provide increases of about that 
much again. President 
A.A.R. is quoted as suggesting that the 
roads may ask for further rate increases 
to offset recent increases in costs which 
were not considered in connection with 
this case. 
s 

“DAYLIGHT” AVERAGES 785: 
During the first six months of operation 
of the S. P. “Daylight” steam streamlin- 
ers between Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco these trains have averaged 785 pas- 
sengers a day. 
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Pelley, of the: 


L. & N. W. REVAMPING: The I.C.C. 
has modified the debtor’s plan for reor- 
ganizing the Louisiana & North West, 
upon which all security holders except 
$10,000 of bonds were agreed. The Com- 
mission, in its superior wisdom, refuses to 
permit the issuance of income bonds, 
which would reduce the road’s taxable in- 
come, and it scales down sharply the par- 
ticipation of present stockholders below 
the status which the creditors were willing 
to accord to them. Moreover, it heeds the 
protest of the railroad unions by refusing 
to allow the L. & N. W. to be operated 
under contract by the Louisiana & Arkan- 
sas. Commissioner Mahaffie entered a 
strong dissent to the majority opinion. 

& 
WESTCHESTER R.R.: Commuters of 
Westchester county, New York, who ob- 
ject to the proposed abandonment of the 
high-speed electric line, the New York, 
Westchester & Boston, formerly a subsidi- 
ary of the New Haven, have started a 
campaign to have the county condemn the 
property, take it over and operate it. Quite 
likely, if the campaign should succeed, we 
should have another beautiful example of 
the glories of public ownership held up to 
view. Because high taxes are one of the 
burdens which sunk the N. Y. W. & B., 
and, of course, under county ownership, 
there wouldn’t be any taxes to pay. Prop- 
erty owners, as usual, would hold the sack. 

& 

GOVERNORS VS. GOVERNORS: 
While what the Governor of North Caro- 
lina said to the Governor of South Caro- 
lina is history, what the Governors of 
New England are going to say to the 
Southern Governors remains to be decided 
at a conference at Boston on November 
18-19. Probably it will be plenty, because 
New England is strongly opposed to the 
demand of the Southern states for re- 
ductions in inter-territorial rates on ship- 
merits from the South, and the New Eng- 
land Governors are expected to line-up 
solidly in defense of the status quo. 

S 
PA. COAL REPORT: Chairman Lauck 
of the Pennsylvania’s anthracite commis- 
sion asserts that the same financiers control 
both anthracite and the roads that haul 
it, so it makes no difference to them where 
the “profits” come from—coal or transpor- 
tation. Probably the coal operators and the 
carriers too are wondering where the 
“profits” are that appear so reprehensible 
to Mr. Lauck. 


s 
I.C.C. “FIELD DAY”: The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has decided to 


bring together in Washington on Novem- 
ber 15 and 16 a number of leading legal 
authorities on railroad reorganization in 
the hope that they can solve some of the 
difficulties that have arisen as a result of 
Section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act. The 
agenda of the “field day” is given in a 
news article herein. Lawyers taking part 
in the discussions will appear as amicus 
curiae or “friends of the court.” 
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Rate Decision Greatly 
Improves Railroad Outlook 


The decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
authorizing the railroads to make the major portion of 
the increases in freight rates which they sought, is the 
most encouraging development which could have oc- 
curred to improve the prospects of the railway industry 
—excepting, perhaps, a sharp upturn in traffic. We say 
perhaps, because heavy traffic alone is no guarantee of 
reasonable earnings, if expenses are rising and the rate 
structure is being continually eroded. On the other 
hand, the Commission in last week’s decision empha- 
sized the need of the roads for larger earnings without 
waiting for heavier traffic to materialize, it took cog- 
nizance of the increases in their expenses, and recog- 
nized the right of the roads to collect the increase from 
non-competitive traffic, regardless of whether or not 
such traffic is already paying (as compared with com- 
petitive traffic) more than a proportionate share of 
overhead expenses. Moreover, the report suggests that 
there may be other sources of increased revenue, “ex- 
cluded in the petitions now before us, which should re- 
ceive consideration,” and the rail carriers and their com- 
petitors are virtually invited to get together to see 
whether they cannot also raise the competitive rate 
level, while leaving the relationships of the rates of the 
competing transport agencies in their present position. 

To be sure, the Commission did not authorize all the 
increases the railways asked for in the present proceed- 
ing, and to that extent the decision was less favorable 
than it might have been, but it stated unequivocally its 
belief that present earnings are inadequate and—Com- 
missioner Aitchison in his dissenting opinion excepted 
—showed no disposition to excuse itself from action by 
a legalistic quibble over the “reasonableness” of the pro- 
posed rates. 


LC.C. Findings Lay Groundwork 
for Further Increases 


indeed, the Commission’s report in this case (with 
trate and earnings figures brought up to date) would 
appear to be just about all the evidence the railways 
should need to substantiate an application for such fur- 
ther increases as are required to enable them to earn a 
reasonable return, which the Commission concedes is 
necessary “if the system of private ownership is to 
worl 


. 9 
K, 


since “in the long run no private corporation 
can continue to attract private capital unless it is able 
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to market stocks as well as bonds, which means that 
it must, at least in times of prosperity, be able to pay 
dividends.” General business conditions in 1936 and 
the first four months of the current year, according to 
the Commission, had come pretty close to “prosperity.” 
Yet under these conditions of relative prosperity for in- 
dustry in general in 1936 (with the Federal Reserve 
3oard index of industrial production only 12 per cent 
less than 1929), railroad traffic was 24 per cent below 
the 1929 level and railroad revenues 35 per cent below. 
Plainly, therefore, if the railroads are to remain in 
private ownership, the time when they are to be al- 
lowed to earn a little money for their stockholders can- 
not be postponed indefinitely awaiting a revival in traf- 
fic volume which only wishful thinking can foresee 
for the immediate future. The logic of the Comm 
sion’s examination of the evidence led inevitably to the 
justification of the increases the railways sought, 


1c 


and 
the Commission did not shy away from the conclusion. 
The same process of reasoning which the Commission 
followed in arriving at the decision in this case now 
points toward still further increases. It is to be hoped 
that the carriers will lose no time in proposing them 
and that the I.C.C., having already digested all the 
necessary evidence except that of trends in traffic and 
earnings since last April, may reach a decision without 
unnecessary delay. 


Present Earnings Will Not Attract Needed Capital 


The Commission expresses no opinion as to what 
net operating income or net income the railroads should 
be allowed to earn, contenting itself with the observa- 
tion that they “are earning very materially less than a 
reasonable return on the fair value of their carrier 
properties.” “Quite apart from any question of the 
constitutional rights of the property owners,’ the re- 
port reads, there exists “the need for maintaining con- 
ditions which will attract the necessary inflow of private 
capital.” A report of the Co-ordinator is cited which 
states that lack of traffic growth does not eliminate the 
railroads’ need for new capital funds. Such funds are 
needed constantly to permit improvements in service 
and operating efficiency, and to refund maturing ob- 
ligations. 

Some interesting figures are presented as to the trend 
of railway rates since 1929. 


Passenger-car-mile rev- 
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enue declined from 31.5 cents in the former year to 20.3 
cents in 1936, a reduction of 35.6 per cent. Freight- 
car-mile revenue declined from 27.7 cents to 24.8 cents, 
a reduction of 10.5 per cent. With their greater eff- 
ciency of operation in 1936 in comparison with 1929, 
if 1936 traffic had been handled at the same rate per 
car-mile as in 1929, the roads would have earned net 
operating income in 1936 in excess of $1,396,000,000, 
which was more than they earned in 1929. Meantime, 
however, during the past year in particular the cost of 
materials and supplies has risen sharply—from Oc- 
tober, 1936, to April, 1937, the average increase (fuel 
excluded) being approximately 18 per cent. Wages 
also rose from an average of 66.6 cents per hour in 
1929 to 69.1 cents in 1936. 

The Commission did not consider recent wage in- 
creases in arriving at its decision, since it believes that 
its conclusions are supported by the record without .con- 
sidering these recent increases. With that admission 
it seems clear that, in the view of the Commission, the 
railroads now have a prima facie case justifying rate 
increases covering the entire $133,000,000 of recent 
wage advances, plus the advances in prices of materials 
since April, over and above the rate increases granted 
in this decision. 

While the Commission did not go deeply into the 
question of undermaintenance in its examination of the 
reduction in operating expenses during the depression, 
it did take cognizance of the existence of this condition. 
Citing figures of unserviceable cars and locomotives, it 
also called attention to the fact that the average ton- 
nage of new rails laid in the years 1930-35 was only 
38 per cent of the average laid annually in the 7-year 
period ended with 1929 and that installation of ties 
was down to 58 per cent of this annual average. 


Raises Justified Wherever Traffic Will Bear Them 


The railroad position in seeking the particular ad- 
vances they sought in this case was characterized in the 
report as “very largely a revenue justification—in other 
words, they need the money and these are the places 
where it can be got.” This is blunt language, but it is 
substantially true, and, in general, the Commission has 
by its decision given approval to meeting the require- 
ments of a desperate situation by this procedure. It 
is not unjust to require non-competitive traffic to bear 
more than a pro-rata share of overhead expenses in 
order to make low rates on competitive traffic “so long 
as the resulting rates are not greater than they would 
be if the competitive traffic were not handled, and so 
long as the maximum possible revenue is obtained from 
the latter traffic.” 

In broad outline, therefore, and, of course, within 
reasonable limits, it appears that the Commission— 

1. Concedes the right of the railroads to establish 
rates which will produce sufficient net revenues to make 
their stocks attractive to investors without waiting for 
any further revival in the volume of traffic. 
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2. Will allow increases on traffic not competitive with 
rival transport agencies where it appears that such in- 
creases can be made to “stick” without stifling traffic, 
regardless of the fact that such rates will make such 
traffic bear a disproportionate share of overhead ex- 
penses. 

3. Will permit low rates to be made on competitive 
traffic, in order to hold it on the rails, provided such 
rates leave some margin of earnings above out-of-pocket 
costs—but suggesting at the same time that the railways 
get together with their rivals in the effort to raise the 
level of competitive rates. 


Next Move Is Now Up to the Railroads 


This decision opens the door to a wide range of 
action in rate making by the railroads. We hope they 
will seize the opportunity with alacrity and vigor, en- 
deavoring at the earliest possible date by rate adjust- 
ments to recoup their net revenues to the full extent 
which competitive conditions and the regulatory au- 
thorities will permit. The public will gain far more 
than moderate increases in freight rates will cost them 
from the stimulating effect on business which would fol- 
low a restoration of railway credit. For, with the rail- 
road industry, the goal is not one merely of restoring 
employment and purchases to the modest level of 1936 
and the earlier months this year, until recent increases 
in wages and the prices of materials brought a recession. 
The possibilities of the railroads as creators of employ- 
ment and business far transcend any such modest level 
as that, if they are given a genuine opportunity fully to 
restore their credit. That opportunity, it now appears, 
may be actually within their grasp. 
up to them to try it and see. 


At any rate, it is 





Misunderstandings Cause Differences 


No mutual understanding among the various compo- 
nents of our economic order will be possible until it is 
generally realized that American business is conducted 
primarily for profit and that no business enterprise will 
continue to operate over an extended period unless profit 
is forthcoming. It is short-sighted for employees in a 
given industry to obtain by coercion more than can rea- 
sonably be paid; for such a concession may eventually 
drive their employer out of business, or force severe cur- 
tailment, and destroy the workers’ present means of live- 
lihood. Moreover, it is generally recognized that busi- 
ness as a whole will best serve its own interests and 
those of the nation by paying in wages all that it rea- 
sonably can, thereby expanding purchasing power and 
stimulating the demand for its own output. 

On the other hand, it is of the utmost importance to 
labor that its demands do not infringe on the ability of 
business concerns to accumulate surpluses. It is con- 
tended by many that re-employment has been retarded 
by the impediments placed last year in the way of build- 
ing up surpluses by the Federal tax on undistributed 
profits. In every year from 1930 to 1934, inclusive, busi 
ness as a whole paid out more money than it received, 
while in 1935 income and outgo were in approximate 
balance. 


—From the “Survey” of the Guaranty Trust Company (N. Y.) 



























Ore Car Weighs 16 Per Cent 


Less Than Previous Design 


“Cumoloy”, a copper-molybdenum steel, used in 250 
cars built for Utah Copper Company—Copper 





HE Utah Copper Company has recently purchased 
— 250 high-strength-alloy steel cars of the gondola 

type for transporting ore from mines operated by 
that company at Bingham, Utah to the concentrating mills 
over the line of the Bingham & Garfield. These cars, 
built by the Pressed Steel Car Company, conform in 
general dimensions and capacity to other similar cars 
built of carbon steel and used in the same service. The 
principal differences as to general characteristics and 
materials of construction are shown in the accompany- 
ing summary which compares the cars built in the present 
year with a similar design built in 1929. 

The service in which these cars are operated is such 
that sturdy construction is necessary. They are loaded 
at the mines by electric shovels having a dipper load of 
6.5 tons and are moved over switchback tracks laid on 
four per cent grades to an assembly yard where they 
are made up into trains of 50 cars each. The track 
upon which this movement is made follows a winding 
course across a mountainous terrain and down a 2.25 per 
cent grade to the mills. Half of the length of the line 
is curves, varying from 6 deg. to 10 deg. The cars are 
unloaded by mechanical car dumpers at the mills. 

The length of the trains, both loaded and empty, is 
controlled by the number of empty cars which can be 
hauled up the grade to the mine by a single locomotive. 
The reduction of 16 per cent in car weight makes it possi- 
ble to handle 16 per cent more cars per train with a 
resultant increase in the tonnage of loaded movements. 

The general design of these cars is similar to that of 
cars previously built for the same service including some 
minor changes which experience has shown to be de- 
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piping used for air lines 







“UTAH COPPER 


Ore Car of 100 Tons Capacity in Which a Saving of 9,000 Lb. in Weight Over Previous Design Was Made By Using Alloy Steels 
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sirable and adopting two major improvements; namely, 
the use of high-strength corrosion-resisting alloy steel ef- 
fecting a reduction in weight, and the use of copper 
pipe for the air lines. The weights of parts of these 
cars were not in all cases decreased in proportion to the 
increase in unit tensile strength of the alloy steel but 
the car has a greater ability to withstand the hard usage 
of this class of service and it is expected that economies 
in maintenance will be realized as a result of the gen- 
erally stronger structural design. 


Details of Construction 


As will be seen from the illustrations of the car, it is 
a gondola having a flat bottom and four-wheel trucks. 
It is 28 ft. 6 in. long over the striking plates, 24 ft. 5 in. 
long inside the body, 10 ft. 6 in. wide inside the body 
for a length of 20 ft. 4 in., and 9 ft. 8 in. for space of 
2 ft. at each end where it is narrowed to provide space 
for the grab irons. The depth is 6 ft. 634 in., and the 
cubic capacity is 1,660 cu. ft. level full. 

The floor rests on the center sills, the two bolsters, and 
four cross-bearers, these latter members being formed of 
pressed diaphragms with bottom cover plates, the dia- 
phragms being riveted to the floor. The floor plates ex- 
tend without splicing the full width of the car. The 
sides are each braced with six gusset plates, and the 
ends with pressed-steel stiffeners and gusset plates. A 
bulb angle extends around the top of the car, and is 
riveted to the sides and ends. The trucks are on 17 
ft. 6 in. centers, with a 5 ft. 10 in. wheel base. The 
journals are 6% in. by 12 in. 


ROLLED STEEL WHEELS 


IL. £4 FES IN. 
CALYT. 1640 
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The center sills are constructed of A.A.R. Z-section 
members 121% in. deep, weighing 31.3 Ib. per ft., made 
of high-strength alloy steel. The floor forms the top 
plate, and is attached to the sills by riveting. The center 
sill is one of the features wherein it is impracticable to 
take full advantage of the increased strength of the 
alloy steel. The sill is not only lighter but much 





Interior of the Gondola Type Ore Car 


stronger than the center sills made of carbon steel. 

After giving consideration to the various steels suit- 
able for the purpose, a recently developed steel named 
Cumoloy was decided upon for plates and pressed parts. 
It is so named because the alloying metals are copper 
and molybdenum. It was developed by the Republic 
Steel Corporation in collaboration with the Battelle In- 
stitute, Columbus, Ohio, and has the characteristics 
shown in the table. 


Physical and Chemical Characteristics of Cumoloy 


PHYSICAL 
Pe (RRS i bu einen toed eM e ee eee eb ee 78,360 
RE Cede ees NG d irene ie ae eee ECR OTS 52,500 
a ee ee eee 23.7 
eens GE GEGN. WOE GONE cies ccc csecasceresees 36.5 
Bend test te Renal ae BY aca ai Cs anles aca doi eh aieracwr okie waco 180 deg. flat 
ED: 525. aca cos dee stan deoadueesend 157 
CHEMICAI 
ME oo renee cineeeeencheceventaseeus .15 max. 
OO. ans. 4a Chee WES CeREe eS WaeeeeG .85 to 1.15 
ee ny ree .85 to 1.15 
iS Ce GUM .. cnneseanceanneegeeeere eee 10to .20 
PO, OOF GO vcs cviccccctrntseesveseneee .07 to .10 
PO OE. coded cents ed edcweenndyeedendese .045 


Comparing the alloy-steel car with the same car built 
of carbon steel, the side and end Sheets have been re- 
duced in thickness from \% in. to *g¢ in., the floor plates 
from 3% in, to %p» in., and similar reductions made gen- 
erally derneatiens ‘the car body. 

In the case of the body sheets the full reduction in 
thickness possible by the increased strength of the Cumo- 
loy steel was not made. These sheets are subject to 
severe abrasion from the ore handled and it was thought 
inadvisable to reduce the thickness to the minimum pos- 
sible if strength and stiffness alone were controlling fac- 
tors. The body of the car therefore has a greater factor 
of safety than if built of carbon steel, and this is ex- 
pected to result in a material saving in maintenance and 
renewal expense. 


Copper Air Piping 


Another important feature incorporated in these cars 
is the use of copper pipe for the train line and other 
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piping in connection with the air brakes. This piping 
had been given a trial on 23 gondola cars on the Bi ig- 
ham & Garfield, some equipped in 1934. The satis ac- 
tory results obtained from the latter installation »:as 
the deciding factor leading to use of this type of pipe 





Comparison of Utah Copper Ore Cars of 1929 and 1937 


Description 1929 Design 1937 Design 
Weight of car empty, Ib. .......- 54,800 45,700 
i a ORS cen see aewasia 6% by 12 A.A.R. 6% by 12 A.A.R. 
Total rail load limit, lb. ........ 251,000 251,000 


based on rail load 


DU. eiewaskew sien aebes 196,200 205,300 
Cubic soars: 

i Ch Mie ascnsmarenieees ae 1,624 1,640 
With 30 ame heap, cu. ft. .. 1,910 1,925 
Ratio of live load to empty weight, 

Sere 3.58 to 1 4.49 to 1 
Number of cars per train ....... 43 50 
Material used for: 

PRE Sbsdidenareewennt cee eeus Open hearth car- High tensile Cu- 
bon steel moloy steel 
RE Ne re Pe Open hearth car- Cor-Ten steel 


bon steel 


IE ciiaratt arn eecau ne Heateeun au Grade B steel High tensile alloy 


steel 
Truck side frames «.. 22.6026: Grade B cast steel High tensile alloy 
steel 
High tensile alloy 
steel 
Copper 


Tr TE. oko 6 hae coed Grade B cast steel 
UD. cathe whan cake ou wanes aA Wrought iron 
54,800 


Empty weight fatie <2... sccccces = 1.20 to 1 





45,700 
Increase in pay load for the 1937 

design over the 1929 design, 

OOF GUE oc ceceeeacesacnvees 25.6 





on the new ore cars. All other cars on the Bingham & 
Garfield are being fitted with this pipe as replacements or 
repairs become necessary. 

The pipe connections are of the sweat-joint type, and 
where necessary to connect to a threaded fitting, a spe- 
cial fitting having standard threads on one end and a 
sweat joint on the other is used. The pipe is bent around 
obstructions, thus eliminating many an. The copper 
pipe has a smooth interior, and has no changes in area 
at fittings. The advantages claimed for the copper 
pipe are freedom from rust and scale; elimination of 
dirt in triple valves and air cylinders; decrease of fric- 


tion loss due to the smooth interior finish of the tubing, 
and a saving in weight (the copper tubing on this car 
weighs only 45 Ib.) 





Jib Crane for Outside Material on the Pennsylvania 








Ex Parte 115 Decision Allows Rate 
Increases of $47,500,000 


Also opens way for railroads to get most of the 85 to 90 million sought 
in whole application= But more is now needed 


HE Interstate Commerce 
IW 7 Commission’s Ex Parte 
/ 115 decision, which was 
made public on October 22, 
not only authorizes on certain 
basic commodities freight rate 
increases calculated to aug- 
ment railroad revenues by 
about $47,500,000 a year on 
the basis of 1936 traffic, but 
also modifies outstanding 
orders to permit the filing of 
tariffs on remaining commod- 
ities embraced in the carriers’ 
proposals which on the whole 
contemplated an annual yield 
of from $85,000,000 to $90,- 
000,000. In other words the 
commission has dealt with the 
entire case, granting most of 
the proposed increases with 
respect to commodities upon 
which hearings were held, and 
clearing the way for the filing 
of individual tariffs covering 
increases on others which had 
not already been withdrawn 
for such treatment. 
Commodities already with- 
drawn from the petition were 
those against which there were 
no outstanding orders preclud- 
ing the filing of tariffs carry- 
ing the proposed increases ; 
they comprise a large group, 
but increases on them repre- 
sent only a small proportion 
of the new revenue sought. 
However, only a few of the 
tariffs on these withdrawn 
commodities were suspended 
by the commission; and if the 
railroads have similar luck 
with respect to the additional 
commodities which they are 
now authorized to treat in sim- 
ilar fashion, they are in a fair 
way to getting the great bulk 
of the $85,000,000 to $90,000,- 
000 revenue which they sought. 
But the latter is no longer 
enough. The Ex Parte 115 
apylication was not designed 
to cover increases in costs 
which have come in 1937, in- 
cluling the estimated $135,- 
007.000 annual rise in the 








Step in Right Direction, but 
More Is Needed, Says Pelley 
The following statement on the Ex 

Parte 115 decision was issued by J. J. 

Pelley, president of the A. A. R.: 
“Action of the Interstate Commerce 

Commission in authorizing an increase in 

the freight rates on certain commodities 

is a step in the right direction. I am dis- 
appointed, however, that the Commission 

did not grant all of the increases request- 

ed by the railroads in their petition. 

“Railroad costs, like those of other 
business, have increased, due to causes 
over which we have no control. Since 
last fall, when we filed our petition in 
the case just decided, our costs of opera- 
tion have continued to climb. Since 
the beginning of 1933 the cost of the 
thousands of articles which we buy and 
use has gone up 40 per cent. Our tax 
burdens, due to new laws, have gone up 
about 23 per cent. In addition to this, 
there have been wage increases negoti- 
ated under the Railway Labor Act by 
the National Mediation Board. On the 
other hand, our average revenue for 
hauling a ton of freight one mile has 
gone down since the beginning of 1933 
by 10 per cent, and our average passen- 
ger revenue per mile has decreased by a 
similar percentage. 

“I can see no escape from the neces- 
sity for additional railroad revenues, 
beyond the increase in rates just granted 
in Ex Parte 115, if we are to carry the 
added costs already upon us. A meeting 
of the Member Roads of the Association 
of American Railroads has been called 
for next Thursday, October 28, in Chi- 
cago, at which time will be discussed the 
decision of the Commission as well as 
means of further increasing the reve- 
nues of the railroads by, perhaps, the 
filing of a petition for an additional 
increase in rates.” 
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wage bill which will result 
from the advances recently 
agreed upon. Thus close upon 
the heels of the commission’s 
report came a statement from 
J. J. Pelley, president of the 
Association of American Rail- 
roads, who called the decision 
‘a step in the right direction,” 
but who sees “no escape from 
the necessity for additional 
railroad revenues beyond the 
increase in rates just granted 

. if we are to carry the added 
costs already upon us.” At 
the same time Mr. Pelley an- 
nounced the meeting of A.A.R. 
member roads which was held 
in Chicago on Thursday for 
the purpose of discussing the 
decision “as well as means of 
further increasing the revenues 
of the railroads by, perhaps, 
the filing with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission of a 
petition for an additional in- 
crease in rates.” 

That the commission might 
lend a sympathetic ear to the 
latter if it were done in what 
the regulatory body regards as 
the proper manner is indicated 
from expressions in the report. 
There is, for example, a re- 
statement of suggestions of- 
fered in previous general rate 
decisions on the desirability of 
making a scientific examina- 
tion of the rate structure for 
the purpose of making such re- 
visions as will produce addi- 
tional revenue and meet 
changed conditions. Noting 
the applicant’s claim that in 
this case “they have given heed 
to these admonitions’ the com- 
mission nevertheless finds that 
“There is, in general, no in- 
dication that the rate structure 
or any of the selected com- 
modities, or commodity groups, 
has been thoroughly studied to 
determine what relatively high 
or low spots it may have and 
to adjust the proposal accord- 
ingly.” Also, “it is by no 
means clear to the commis- 
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sion” that “competitive rates are not capable of being 
increased, with advantage to the railroads.” It is not 
at all unlikely, the report observes that competing agen- 
cies “would be glad to join with the railroads in an 
increase in the level of competitive rates which would 
leave the relative position of all unchanged and at the 
same time improve the financial condition of all.” 


Principal Findings in Brief 


In order that the foregoing and other possibilities 
might be explored the Commission would be inclined to 
postpone action were it not for the revenue needs of the 
carriers. The present record is found to disclose such 
needs, while the report at another point states that 
judicial notice has not been taken of what the Commission 
knows, “as does all the world, that the railroads have 
agreed to very substantial increases in the wages of their 
employees and that many of these increases are now in 
effect.” Meanwhile the increases allowed were permitted 
with the understanding that they will be “subject to re- 
view without prejudice in connection with any compre- 
hensive consideration of the rate structure which may 
prove necessary.” 

Slightly over $50,000,000 would be the estimated yield 
on the basis of 1936 traffic if proposed increases on all 
commodities submitted had been allowed. As stated at 
the outset the increases allowed are calculated to yield 
$47,500,000. The commodity groups involved in this 
were coal and coke, iron ore, iron and steel, cement, lime 
and plaster and petroleum and its products; also, there 
was the proposal to change the percentage relations of 
fifth and sixth classes in Official territory. While it 
found most of the proposed increases justified the com- 
mission declined to approve increased rates on anthra- 
cite coal, iron ore from Minnesota mines to Lake Su- 
perior docks, and refined petroleum in southern territory. 
In the case of lignite coal, some of the rates on pe- 
troleum products and related articles, and gypsum the 
increases were not approved to the full extent proposed. 
The proposal to increase ratings of fifth-class and certain 
sixth-class articles in the official classification was dis- 
approved. 

In general, the approved increases on individual com- 
modities are as follows: Bituminous coal and coke, 
amounts ranging from 3 cents to 15 cents per net ton in 
the Western district and from 3 cents to 10 cents per 
net ton in other districts; lignite coal, amounts ranging 
from 2 cents to 8 cents per net ton; iron and steel and 
related articles (except scrap iron and steel in the West- 
ern district), 10 per cent, maximum 1 cent per 100 
pounds ; scrap iron and steel in the Western district and 
between that district and others, 20 per cent, maximum 
2 cents per 100 pounds: iron ore, 5 cents per net ton 
or 6 cents per gross ton; cement, lime, plaster, mortar, 
and gypsum, 1 cent per 100 pounds; petroleum and its 
products, except in Southern territory, also lubricating 
oils and greases, asphalt, pitch, and tar, 1 cent per 100 
pounds. 

These increases were authorized for application in 
Mountain-Pacific territory, and an increase in trans- 
continental rates on liquefied petroleum gas was also 
permitted. As to other Mountain-Pacific and trans- 
continental rates, which have been the subject of hear- 
ings, no specific findings were made, but the carriers 
were authorized to file tariffs publishing the rates which 
they have proposed, subject to possible suspension. 

The Commission expressed the view that, because so 
large a part of the revenue from increased rates on bi- 
tuminous coal will go to the Chesapeake & Ohio, the Nor- 
folk & Western, and the Virginian, which are not in need 
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of additional revenue, a permanent increase in the coal 
rates should not be approved without consideration of a 
possible pooling arrangement under which the revenue 
derived from the increases would be so divided that the 
benefits would largely be confined to the lines in need. 
Accordingly the increased rates on this commodity were 
approved only for a period to terminate December 
31, 1938. 

Commissioner Aitchison dissented from the findings of 
the Commission except those relating to anthracite coal, 
iron and steel, iron ore, petroleum and its products in 
Southern territory, and the fifth-class and sixth-class 
relations in official classification, and it was stated that 
the committee of State commissioners which co-operated 
in the proceeding shared his views. In concurring ex- 
pressions Chairman Miller stated that he favored grant- 
ing all the increases sought except those in the fifth- 
class and sixth-class ratings, and Commissioner Mc- 
Manamy expressed the opinion that the proposed in- 
creases should have been granted to the roads without 
exception. 


Net Far Short of Fair Return 


The majority report opens with a brief review of the 
beginnings of the case in which the present document is 
the “Third Supplemental Report of the Commission on 
Further Hearing.” There follows a brief resume of 
various procedural steps and of the issues specifically 
before the commission whence the report turns to its 
consideration of the financial condition of the railroads. 
Revenue expense and net railway operating income 
figures are given from 1929 through April, 1937; and 
while the improvement since 1932 is noted, it is coupled 
with the observation that the net “continues to fall far 
short of an adequate return on the fair value of the 
aggregate railway property investment.” For this rea- 
son it was not necessary to make a valuation finding. 

Furthermore, railway wage rates in 1936 “were at 
pre-depression levels” ; and tax accruals “are approach- 
ing pre-depression levels, notwithstanding the reduced 
net income.” Meanwhile the railways were not getting 
as much per unit of service in 1936 as in 1929, while 
the curtailment of equipment maintenance costs could 
only have been effected “by letting unserviceable equip- 
ment accumulate and otherwise postponing maintenance.” 
Thus, the present petition, which may bé described gen- 
erally as an attempt to translate the 1936 surcharges into 
permanent rates. 

The discussion of the railroad proposals by commodity 
groups begins with a consideration of coal and coke which 
are most important from the standpoint of revenue. In 
general the proposed increased rates on these commodi- 
ties would not exceed those in effect on December 31, 
1936, including the former emergency charges; and 
recent statistics of coal loadings, “‘on their face” support 
the view of the carriers that “the aggregate effect of 
the emergency charges was not to restrict the move- 
ment of coal, and that the removal of these charges did 
not bring about any noticeable upturn in coal traffic. 
Railroad traffic witnesses expressed the belief that “com- 
petition between coal and other competitive fuels, such 
as gas and fuel oil, has largely run its course, owing 
to improvements in coal-burning equipment, and that 
there has been some tendency, particularly on the part 
of industrial users to return to the use of coal after 
trying other fuels.” Nor do these traffic witnesses 


think that truck transportation of coal was stimulated 
by the emergency charges. The Commission goes on, 
however, to cite “much evidence showing the inroads 
upon railroad coal traffic and revenue from truck trans- 
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portation and wider use of sources of power other than 
coal.” 

In similar fashion each of the other commodity groups 
is considered in turn before the report comes to the re- 
jected proposal to change the percentage relations of 
fifth and sixth class in Official territory. This proposal, 
which the commission said, “has little or no connection” 
with the others, was to increase the percentage relation 
which fifth class bears to first class from 35 to 37.5 
per cent, and sixth class from 27.5 per cent to 30 per 
cent of first class under the Official classification with 
no change in the carload minimum. 

With the specific proposals disposed of the Commission 
turned to its general observations on the financial needs 
of the railroads. It notes the fall in net railway operat- 
ing income since 1929, citing the $716,600,000 figure for 
the year ended April 30, 1937, which included about 
$80,000,000 derived from the 1936 surcharges. If that 
$80,000,000 be deducted the net for that 12 months 
“nearly eight years after the beginning of the economic 
depression, was only 50.8 per cent of that in 1929.” And 
even if the “fair value” were fixed at only fifteen billion 
dollars the return for the year ended April 30 including 
the surcharge revenue was no more than 4.77 per cent. 
From its analysis of these figures the report goes on to 
assert that “the record amply justifies the conclusion that 
in the aggregate the railroads are earning very materially 
less than a reasonable return on the fair value of their 
carrier properties.” 


Must Observe Rules of Private-Ownership Game 


This, of course, means, the report continues, that “the 
great majority of the individual railroads are not earn- 
ing the return which the Supreme Court has held that 
under the Constitution they must be given an oppor- 
tunity to earn. But it has a practical significance to the 
country quite apart from any question of the constitu- 
tional rights of the property owners. The public serv- 
ice which our railroads perform has been committed 
to private enterprise sustained by private capital. There 
are conditions necessary to the successful operation of 
that system of providing a public service, and those con- 
ditions must be respected if results satisfactory to the 
country are to be had. In other words, the game must 
be played according to the rules.” As an example of 
“these essential conditions, or rules” the Commission cites 
some of its previous pronouncements on “the need for 
maintaining conditions which will attract the necessary 
inflow of private capital” to the railroad industry. 

Noting that the present plight of the railroads occurs 
at a time when there has been a “great revival of busi- 
ness” the report observes, as it cites one of the Com- 
mission’s depression-time pronouncements, that recog- 
nition, as was the latter, of the fact that “the railroads 
cannot hope in times of economic depression to earn 
a normal return carries with it recognition of the com- 
plimentary principle that they should be given an oppor- 
tunity to earn more than a normal return in times of 
Prosperity.” And “in the long run no private corpora- 
tion can continue to attract private capital unless it is 
able to market stock as well as bonds, which means that 
It must, at least in times of prosperity, be able to pay 
dividends.” 

The latter, the report continues, does not mean that 
the public should be called upon to pay dividends on 
watered stock or its equivalent for which reorganization 
is the solution; but ‘when stock is within the limits of 
fair property values, it must in the long run be able 
to yield a reasonable return, if the system of private 
Ownership is to work.” The foregoing are called “ele- 
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mentary truths” which are sometimes forgotten. And 
from the facts of record “no other conclusion is possi- 
ble than that the net earnings of the railroads are now 
inconsistent, in general, not only with constitutional 
standards as to the rights of the private owners, but also 
with the conditions necessary for the proper conduct of 
the public service of railroad transportation by private 
enterprise.” 

“How shall these needs be met?” the report asks, and 
proceeds to consider various facts of record which render 
the Commission “unable to conclude that the necessary 
improvement in the spread between revenues and ex- 
penses can be anticipated within the reasonably near 
future without an increase in rates.” Next comes the 
above-mentioned reference to recent wage increases in 
connection with which the carriers did not seek to have 
the record reopened. While it was a “difficult feat to 
attain the degree of mental detachment which permits 
exclusion from consideration of an important and per- 
tinent fact of which each and every member is fully 
aware,” the Commission nevertheless believes that its 
present conclusions are “supported by the record as it 
stands.” 


Competitive Rates Cause Financial Troubles 


Next comes the criticism of the carriers for their 
alleged failure to make that scientific exploration of the 
rate structure which the Commission has frequently ad- 
vocated. In the present instance the Commission was 
left “with more than an impression that the chief cri- 
terion in selecting the rates to be increased has been the 
belief that they apply on traffic which is sufficiently free 
from effective competition by other forms of transporta- 
tion that it can bear the increases without substantial 
decrease in volume.” This plan of making rates for non- 
competitive traffic is open to abuse, says the Commission, 
as it leads up to the observation that “In their need 
for increased revenues, applicants have been careful to 
avoid proposing any increases in rates which have been 
published to meet the competition of other forms of 
transportation, although these are the depressed rates 
which are so largely responsible for their financial 
troubles.” Then follows the above-mentioned comment 
on the possibility of joining with competing agencies to 
raise the general level of competitive rates, with benefit 
to all. 

Turning to its consideration of the individual increases 
the Commission sets forth its conclusions with respect 
to the previously-discussed carrier proposals in each case. 
In connection with coal and coke there is the discussion 
of the situation of the Pocahontas lines which prompted 
the placing of the December 31, 1938, limit on the bitu- 
minous coal rate increases. “Appropriate resort to the 
pooling and division of earnings which the act permits,” 
the report says, would avoid such “unfortunate results” 
as giving the Pocahontas roads revenues which “they 
do not need and which will not be used for the better- 
ment of any general railroad situation.” The denial 
of any increase in anthracite rates was based on the 
Commission’s inability on the present record to approve 
a rise “in view of the competitive conditions peculiarly 
affecting the railroad rates on anthracite atid also the 
acute depression of the anthracite industry.” 

The proposed increase on iron ore from the Minne- 
sota ranges to the lake ports was denied because it could 
not be justified “by general railroad needs.” The prin- 
cipal potential beneficiary—the Duluth, Missabe & North- 
ern—‘is in no need of additional revenue,” and Great 
Northern earnings from this traffic “are all that it can 
reasonably seek.”” On the other hand the increases from 
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the Michigan ranges to the lake ports were allowed “in 
view of the clear financial needs of most of the railroads 
which move this traffic’ and other circumstances. The 
increases allowed on iron ore also include those on ex 
lake movements from the lower ports to interior fur- 
naces. 

In connection with their petroleum-and-its-products 
proposals the carriers’ attempt in certain instances to 
establish different rates for movements when not in tank 
cars than when in tank cars was unsuccessful, since it 
was found that this, along with proposed special in- 
creases in rates on lubricating oils and greases, “would 
unduly and unjustly disturb existing relationships.” In 
connection with these commodities the Commission notes 
“one very significant fact,” ie., “the extent to which 
the railroads have found it necessary, for competitive 
reasons, to establish rates below the maximum reason- 
able levels which we have prescribed.” This is called 
an indication of “the danger attendant upon increases 
in existing rates which have not been reduced specifically 
to meet water or truck competition.” 

Briefly-stated conclusions as to cement, lime, mortar 
and plaster, and asphalt, pitch and tar, are also included 
in this section of the report which closes with a discussion 
of the proposed class percentage changes in Official terri- 
tory. In the latter connection the Commission asserts 
that the present record “does not enable us to approve 
the blanket increases in the ratings of articles in the 
fifth and sixth classes... .” It points out, however, 
that the railroads “are free to continue to propose in- 
creased ratings on articles now classified fifth or sixth 
class, subject to possible suspension, and such increases 
will be considered on their individual merits.” 

The general report closes with the expression of the 
Commission’s willingness to grant the necessary authority 
under section 6 of the Interstate Commerce Act to ex- 
pedite the filing of tariffs making the allowed increases 
effective ; and the grant of the fourth-section relief neces- 
sary to permit the authorized rates to be established. 
Railroad traffic officers met in Washington early this 
week to make preparations for the filing of the neces- 
sary tariffs at an early date, which, it is expected, will be 
November 10. 


Separate Opinions 


The decision on the transcontinental-Mountain-Pacific 
proposals which was summarized at the outset was pre- 
sented in a short separate report, after which came the 
brief concurring opinions of Chairman Miller and Com- 
missioner McManamy and the partial dissent of Com- 
missioner Aitchison. The latter said that in the majority 
report, too little attention has been given, and but little 
weight accorded to (1) the very strong showing that 
the rates as they now are, without increases, are virtually 
entirely the result of painstaking investigations by the 
Commission, when the respective rights of the individual 
carriers—and not merely large groups of roads—and 
shippers were alike considered and balanced; (2) the 
showing that as to certain commodities, petroleum for 
instance, the rates were fixed upon a concededly high 
plane, under financial and traffic conditions which were 
then generally equally as unfavorable to the carriers as 
those now obtaining and (3) the impressive testimony 
tending to show that the increased rates will of a cer- 
tainty cause long-run injury to the applicants in impor- 
tant instances by accelerating the permanent diversion of 
tonnage in substantial volume either to other forms of 
transport or to substitute commodities or sources of sup- 
ply or consumption which do not bear such increased 
transportation cost. 
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Treasury Division 


Meets in New Orleans 
IM ‘istion of the Treasury Division of the Asso- 


ciation of American Railroads—formerly the 

Railway Treasury Officers Association—held 
their annual meeting in New Orleans on October 14-15. 
Featured at the meeting were addresses by E. H. bun- 
nell, vice-president, treasury and accounting division, 
A.A.R,, C. J. Corliss, manager, public section, public 
relations department, A.A.R., and Samuel O. Dunn, 
chairman of the Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corpo- 
ration and Editor of Railway Age, an abstract of which 
appeared in the October 16 issue of Railway Age. 

Attendance at the meeting totaled approximately 200 
members and guests, the latter including a number of 
officers of well-known banks and investment organiza- 
tions throughout the country. 

Pomeroy Nichols (treasurer, Atlantic Coast Line), 
chairman of the division’s adviso1y committee, was 
elected presiding officer of the convention. In his open- 
ing remarks, Chairman Nichols stated, in part: 

“Just how necessary is a treasurer? The law in some 
instances requires a corporation to have a treasurer but 
beyond that the measure of our worth to our employers 
is: ‘Have our departments earned a reasonable return on 
the investment in the pay rolls and equipment’? If we 
do not produce a worthwhile return we have no right 
to our official existence. The period of the ‘rocking 
chair’ has ‘gone with the wind.’ 

“The work we have to do is not spectacular. Much of 
it goes on behind the scenes, without display or recog- 
nition, but it requires unceasing vigilance to safeguard 
capital and sense insecurity, to protect and defend the 
property in our custody. Unless we do this, as well as 
carry out the many detailed duties, efficiently and eco- 
nomically, the expense of our departments is not justi- 
fied. 

“We have heard much about the ‘wolf at the door,’ and 
our industry has survived some difficult times. There are 
now many wolves at the doors of the railroads and the 
condition can not be overcome by idle talk. There must 
be intelligent and concerted action, harmony within our 
ranks, a spirit of cooperation, and a burial of petty 
jealousies, for if we can not unite our forces to withstand 
the pressure of burdensome regulation, subsidized com- 
petition and excessive taxation, then there is left only the 
alternative—‘divided we fall.’ 

“The research work being done in the treasury de- 
partments of the carriers is an essential and the treasury 
division of the Association can be of much assistance 1 
you will avail yourselves of its services. We may bv 
employing these means increase our knowledge and the 
service of our principals.” : 

Mr. Bunnell’s address dealt with the subject of a na- 
tional transportation policy. Summarizing the accom- 
plishments of the railroads in improving their service 
and operating efficiency, he outlined the details by which 
they are underprivileged as compared with competing 
transport agencies, and said that a national plan for deal- 
ing equitably with all forms of transport should be pre- 
sented to bankers, civic clubs, representative business 
men, shippers and the public generally. 

In conclusion he stated that, in his opinion, “the early 
adoption of a sound national transportation policy !s 
necessary if private enterprise in the United States 1s t0 
continue to endure.” 

An appeal to public opinion to aid the railroads * 
meeting the difficulties which confront them was mace 


un 
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py Mr. Corliss in his address in which he contended that 
unfavorable conditions confronting the railroads “do not 
resuit from conditions over which the railroads have con- 
trol and they can be corrected only by public opinion 
translated into action.” Following his remarks, Mr. Cor- 
liss presented the vocafilm prepared by the Public Rela- 
tions Department of the A.A.R. titled “Friendliness 
Too.” 

In presenting the report of the advisory committee, 
Chairman Nichols summarized the many subjects of a 
technical nature considered by the committee during the 
past year and referred briefly to certain of the more im- 
portant matters concerning the more efficient conduct of 
the treasury departments of the member carriers. He 
called attention to the recommended uniform rules and 
regulations covering issuance, handling and disposition 
of bills of lading, prepared by the committee on order- 
and-advise shipments, of which E. W. Hotchkiss (secre- 
tary and assistant treasurer, Grand Trunk Western) was 
chairman. Since the promulgation of these rules to the 
carriers as approved uniform practice, it is significant to 
note that almost 4,000 copies of the rules have been fur- 
nished on request to members of the various departments 
of the carriers, as well as to individuals, transportation 
companies and educational institutions throughout the 
country. It is contemplated the rules will be published 
in the printed proceedings of the meeting and reproduced 
in separate printed pamphlet form. 

Chairman Nichols urged the treasury officers to have 
these rules adopted and placed in effect on their roads, 
for the sake of a better understanding between the patrons 
and carriers and for the general improvement of trans- 
portation service. Uniform shipper’s order bonds for 
the protection of carriers delivering order-notify-and-ad- 
vise traffic were prepared by Mr. Hotchkiss’ committee, 
and upon approval by the advisory committee, were dis- 
tributed to members of the treasury division with the 
recommendation that they be adopted to the fullest ex- 
tent possible. The following excerpt from the report to 
the advisory committee is pertinent: . . . our proposed 
uniform bonds have been built up upon bitter experience 
and they provide a protection against recurrence of such 
difficulties.” 

A special committee (W. J. Wright, Mo. P., chair- 
man) appointed by the advisory committee to “under- 
take the study of methods employed by member roads 
in the preparation and distribution of pay checks and 
all work incident thereto,” submitted a comprehensive 
report. Treasury officers will be furnished with com- 
plete copies of the report in the proceedings of the meet- 
ing. The report has also been referred to the accounting 
division of the Association for consideration. In its con- 
clusions, the treasurers’ committee expressed the opinion 
that conditions confronting each railroad are so different 
that it would be impracticable, if not impossible, to have 
one method only of paying wages. The committee there- 
fore indicated the general lines which it believed should 
be followed with pertinent comments and recommenda- 
tions, this, of course, being made necessary on account of 
differences in organization, size, location, extent of terri- 
tory, etc., of the different carriers. Among other sub- 
Jects of interest referred to by Chairman Nichols was 7 
study being conducted by a special committee (J. A. 
Simpson, S. P., chairman) of the methods employed and 
costs incurred by member roads in handling fiscal work. 

Representatives of the treasury division assisted in the 
Presentation of the Association’s views in Ex Parte MC 
1, payment of rates and charges of motor carriers. On 

ehalf of the division, vice-president Bunnell appeared 
as a witness at a hearing held in Chicago on November 
18, 1936. The Association had contended that the pres- 
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ent credit regulations prescribed for rail carriers should 
be made applicable to motor carriers but the I[nterstat: 
Commerce Commission, in publishing its report and order 
in these proceedings, authorized motor carriers, effective 
October 1, to extend credit for a period of 7 days, ex- 
cluding Sundays and legal holidays other than Saturday 
half-holidays. 

Other matters of interest referred to by the chairman 
included the report of the Committee on Collection of 
Transportation Charges (Harry Hurst, L. [., chairman) 
which is conducting a survey in order to submit report 
on joint credit agency practices, having in mind the 
preparation of a plan for the establishment of additional 
joint credit agencies ;’ collection of undercharge freight 
bills (because of the various collection methods employed 
by carriers, the advisory committee has undertaken to 
develop a means of co-ordinating the handling of these 
accounts by the accounting, treasury and law depart- 
ments) ; the adoption of recommendatory practices of the 
treasury division (these practices were published in the 
1936 annual report of the division and it has been as- 
certained the majority of the member roads have adopted 
them). 

Under the rules of order of the division, the advisory 
committee is appointed by the vice-president of the 
A.A.R. having jurisdiction over the treasury division. 
Mr. Bunnell pointed out that at the annual meeting last 
year it was thought advisable, in accordance with cus- 
tomary procedure, to rotate the committee memberships 
and accordingly announced the appointment of R. P. 
Ahrens (N. Y. C.), D. S. Huggins (N.C. & St. L.) and 
F. O. Linstead (C. & N. W.) as members of the Ad- 
visory committee for the ensuing fiscal year to take the 
place of three retiring members. The following officers 
were also appointed members of the committee for the 
coming year: R. E. Connolly (I. C.), H. B. Fink (A. 
T. & S. F.), P. Nichols (A. C. L.), Geo. H. Pabst, Jr. 
(P. R. R.), J. A. Simpson (S. P.) and J. G. Walsh, 
(Erie). Each year hereafter membership on the Com- 
mittee will be rotated by the appointment of three new 
members. 

R. E. Connolly (I. C.) was elected chairman of the 
advisory committee at a meeting of that committee held 
immediately following the adjournment of the convention. 
A. E. Tate (Southern) was elected chairman of the sec- 
tional co-ordinating committee of the division at a meet- 
ing of that Committee following the annual session. 
Under the division’s rules of order, Mr. Tate will be 
the presiding officer at the next (1938) annual meeting 
and is an ex officio member of the advisory committee. 
E. R. Ford will continue as secretary of the division. 


* * 
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C. B. & Q. Motive Power at Savanna, III. 











Huge Scrap Plant Opened 
On New York Central 
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scrap plant at Ashtabula, Ohio, is a continuation 
of the program under which the New York Cen- 
tral has retired 50,000 freight cars since 1932, the pro- 
gram for 1937 containing 9,069 freight cars authorized 
for dismantling, as follows: 
1,243 box 
1,951 hopper 
2,142 gondolas 
1,942 stock cars 
1,164 flat cars 
579 company cars 
48 miscellaneous 


C= dismantkng in the New York Central’s new 


9,069 


Approximately 5,000 were wood-type cars and 4,000 
were steel cars. The steel cars are entirely demolished 
inside the main shop at Ashtabula, while the dismantling 
of wood cars is begun outside and completed inside. 


Burn Wood Cars 


With the present track arrangement, the wood cars are 
placed on two stub tracks near the scale house, each 
holding 18 cars. The cars are first inspected to verify 


* Continued from the issue of October 
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Dismantles 9,000 
freight cars per 
year — Reclaims 
over 7,000 car- 
loads of old ma- 
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Front and _ Inside 
Views of the New 
Scrap Plant 


the authorization for dismantling. One burner and a 
helper per track then detach the metal roofs, running 
boards and brake shafts, and burn off the door hangers. 
The same men assemble the material in separate piles on 
the ground and strip the metal from the scrap doors with 
a pneumatic air rivet breaker. 

A gang of three burners per track then separates each 
car body from the underframe. The steel car ends are 
cut away from the end sills, if necessary, following which 
the metal on the ground is cut to charging box size and 
sorted in piles for loading. Scrap metal roofs are taken 
to a shear. 

Stripping completed, the cars are switched into the 
burning yard with the cars with steel ends in the for- 
ward position. The all-wood bodies are lifted by a loco- 
motive crane, operating on an adjacent track, and dumped 
into the burning yard, one ground man assisting the 
crane operator in this work. Meanwhile, a crew of three 
men, using a scaffold built astride the track, cut the 
rivets which hold the steel ends to the car bodies, using 
a power winch to pull each car up to the scaffold. When 
these hodies are dumped into the burning yard, the steel 
ends fall off and are picked up by the crane and placed 
on the opposite side of the track where two men, equip- 
ped with torches, salvage the corrugated sections for sub- 
sequent conversion into flat steel, and then cut the trim- 
mings into heavy melting steel. 

The car bodies are burned at night, usually 25 at a 
time, following which a crew consisting of three burners 
reduces the metal, so far as possible, to charging box 
size, and three scrap pickers accumulate and place the 
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scrap on trays made of old steel car ends. Rods and terial from the scrap and load it into cars on the next 
castings are taken to a shear to have the bolts removed, track. The sheet steel from the car bodies is carried by 
and the scrap and serviceable material are all loaded the overhead crane to a shear at the south end of the 
directly into cars, so that nothing from the burning yard dismantling floor or loaded into cars for transfer to 


goes into the shop for sorting. 

Meanwhile, the trucks with the underframes are placed 
on a track leading to the shop. The packing is first re- 
moved from the journals and the cars are then pulled 
into the shop, two at a time, by a winch. A crew of five 
men, with torches, begin work on the underframe by 
separating the body bolsters and intermediate diaphragms 
from the center sills. The center sill and the cover plate 
are then cut lengthwise and the air brake cylinders, rods, 
angle cocks, etc., removed. The two frames are then 
moved to the second position where two overhead cranes 
lift the frames from the trucks and place them on wood 
stilts, one beside the other. 

Four men with torches remove the couplers, draft 
gear and other castings and reduce the frames to charg- 
ing box size. The overhead crane swings the trucks to 
the track on the opposite side of the area where they are 
dismantled. Scrap side frames, spring planks, etc., are 
cut where they lie, and the scrap is picked up by the 
magnet and dropped into cars on the next track. Wheels 
and axles in good condition are rolled outside to a jour- 
nal reconditioning plant and unserviceable wheels are 
loaded into cars by overhead cranes for shipment to a 
wheel shop. Serviceable side frames and bolsters are 
loaded into cars by a storage battery crane truck which 
assists in dismantling the trucks. The cars with wood 
bodies are usually stripped on the ‘first shift, while the 
bodies are burned and the underframes and trucks dis- 
mantled on the second shift. 


A Steel Car Every 25 Minutes 


Steel car dismantling is performed entirely inside the 
shop. One man stationed outside first removes the jour- 
nal packing and runs a pneumatic*-hammer along the 
corners and bottom edges of the body to dislodge rust 
before the sheets are cut. The cars are then pulled into 
the shop by the winch where they move successively to 
six different positions. In the first position, a crew of 
six men, with torches, remove the steel ends and cut 
them through the middle. The side sheets are cut from 
top to bottom along the side stakes, leaving only enough 
metal to keep them from falling apart. The grab irons 
are cut off, the sill steps removed, the side sills and end 
sills cut part way through and the coupler levers re- 
moved. The operation takes about 25 min. 

The car is then moved by the overhead crane to the 
second position and a second car placed in the first posi- 
tion. In the second position, four men, with torches, 
burn off the sides to the floor line and separate the pieces 
as they fall to the ground. The car is then moved to the 
third position where one man with a torch and two men 
with pneumatic rivet breakers remove the floor sheets 
and cut up the frame work in the bottom of the car. 

he car is then moved to the fourth position where three 
men with torches remove the air brake rigging and the 
side and outside hopper sheets. The car is then 
moved to the fifth position where six men with torches 
separate the side and end sills, body diaphragm, hopper 
doors and brake rod carriers. 

The underframe is then lifted from the trucks and 
Placed on the ground where five men with four torches 
and a pneumatic chisel remove the couplers and draft 
gear and cut the center sill into charging box size. Mean- 
while, the trucks are swung to the opposite track where 
two burners and two helpers, aided by a ground-operated 
crane truck, dismantle the trucks, separate the good ma- 





Four Steps in Steel Car Dismantling 
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other shears where it is cut into charging box size, and 
all other scrap and reclaimable material are either loaded 











Steps in Brake Beam Repairs—Dismantling—Heating—Straighten- 
ing—Assembling 
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into cars or accumulated at the south end of the floor ‘or 
movement by truck. 

The dismantling of steel cars continues through ‘wo 
shifts, during which 40 cars are dismantled, or at the rate 
of two and one-half cars per hour. Two extra men ire 
required during the second shift and two extra men are 
also employed on the night shift to clean up the track for 
the succeeding day. Cars not completely dismantled dur- 
ing one shift are pulled out of the shop until the same 
crew returns to work. In this way, the work of one 
gang is not confused with that performed by other gangs 


Q 
eZ 


Busy Repair Shop 


The blacksmith shop, or the shop for heavy recondi- 
tioning work on iron and steel, is 80 ft. wide and about 
230 ft. long, and the machinery is arranged to keep one 
class of work from interfering with others. The power 
machines are drivén by direct-connected motors. This 
shop handles all couplers received with the incoming 
scrap or removed from dismantled cars. Yokes of the 
inverted type are separated from the coupler shanks under 
a punch. The shanks are placed, six at a time, in an 
open, blower-equipped coke furnace and are straightened 
while hot under an air press at the rate of 36 per eight- 
hour day. The butts of the yokes are built up, if neces- 
sary, at the rate of 22 per day, by welding on a plate, 
using a new 400-amp. electric machine. Coupler key 
slots are built up to gage by oxy-acetylene welders. 
Other presses are employed for straightening knuckles 
and levers. Worn surfaces of knuckles and locks are 
built up with oxy-acetylene. The straightened couplers 
are painted black by dipping them in a vat under a trolley 
hoist. 

Malleable wheels from brake shafts are restored to 
contour cold, and the operation is aided by a swivel 
socket on the stamping machine where the wheel can be 
placed and revolved to test the trueness of the circle. 
Wheels which crack in the stamping are scrapped. 

All A.A.R. brake shoe keys used on the system are 
made in the shop by heating 7%-in. rods in a small fur- 
nace and running them through a brake shoe key machine 
capable of producing from 700 to 800 keys per eight- 
hour day. The railroad’s requirements of 5¢- to 2-in. 
washers are supplied by running scrap steel sheets of 
the proper thickness through a punch where one man 
produces from 600 to 1,500 lb. of washers per eight- 
hour day. Track spikes are straightened and reformed 


to contour by placing them hot in a double-acting press 
designed to release one spike while another is being 





Sawing the Ends of Brake Beam Channels Six at a Time 
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reformed. Rods for making journal box packing hooks 
are nade by heating coil springs from air brake cylinders 
in an oil furnace and pulling the coils while hot. 


200 Brake Beams a Day 


All freight car brake beams are repaired in this shop. 
The beams are unloaded by the overhead crane and are 
dismantled, one at a time, on a table where two men with 
an air-driven gear box remove the nuts from the rods 
and completely separate the parts. Parts in good condi- 








Grinding Angle Cocks Eight At 
a Time 


tion are then moved to the end of the table where two 
other men reassemble the beams and apply nuts for sub- 
sequent tightening with air motors. Camber bent chan- 
nels are moved to an air press and straightened cold, 
while badly bent channels are heated in a single-chamber 
oil furnace and reformed in a bulldozer. Over-length 
channels are placed six at a time in a cold saw and cut 
to proper length. New and old rods are bent cold in an 
air press and the rods are threaded in a two-headed bolt 
machine. After the beams are assembled by hand, they 
are carried to a bench where two men tighten the nuts 
to gage with air motors. Every beam is proof-tested 
by giving it the equivalent of an emergency application 
m service, and one brake beam out of every carload is 
given a deflection test. The beams are reconditioned at 
the rate of about 200 to 300 per day and are shipped in 
car lots to distributing points as required. 


New Shop a Show Place 


The machine shop makes up in newness and neatness 
for what it lacks in size. Air brake material, bolts, valves 
and journal bearing wedges are its specialties. Extra 
heav: nipples 3% in. to 2 in. in diameter, for use on 
freight cars and locomotives, are made at the rate of 800 
per cay by straightening old pipe, cutting it to proper 
lengt!: in a powered cutter and threading it in one double- 
heade| and one two-headed threading machines. The 
dies are checked by applying a thread gage to every 
tenth nipple and the nipples are placed in pans, dipped 


Overhauling Brass Globe and Angle Valves 
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in a kerosene bath and inspected for length and quality 
of thread. In packing, the different sizes are separated 
by burlap. Three sheet metal workers and two helpers 
and one inspector perform this work. 

Angle cocks can be completely overhauled and tested 
by two men at the rate of 100 per day. An air motor 
fitted into the work bench from below and operated by 
a foot pedal unscrews the caps. A small air punch 
installed on the bench shears off the rivet holding the 
handle to the key. The handle is straightened in another 
air press fitted with a special die. Another punch, im- 
provised from a pneumatic hammer, peens the rivets 
in the locking device. Greasy angle cocks are placed in 
a bath and the clean ones are placed on an eight-spindle 
grinder. Bodies with bad threads are reamed out and 


Drilling Old Boiler Tubes for Fence 
Posts 


bushed on a specially-equipped turret lathe, and the as- 
sembly of parts is completed by another air motor under 
the bench. The assembled angle cocks are tested under 
water with 100 lb. air pressure and then brush painted. 


Thorough Work on Valves 


The brass valve department handles all scrap globe 
and angle valves. The valves are completely dismantled, 
parts gaged, and the serviceable parts washed in a vat, 
repaired, reassembled and tested by air while immersed 
in water. The valves are then burnished. 

Old bolts 5 in. by 6 in. and up are salvaged by shear- 
ing and rethreading, and serviceable journal bearings 
removed from the dismantled cars are put through a 
broaching machine to resurface the babbitt. This shop 
also mills the ends of journal bearing wedges and re- 
shapes the tops of the wedges to a contour. 

Operations in the blacksmith shop are controlled by 
shop orders for predetermined production of each kind 
of material. The requirements are determined from a 
card record showing the quantity which the plant is 
authorized to ship to different storehouses, and the quan- 
tities which have been shipped. Some material, such as 
nipples, are produced on a yearly consumption basis, al- 
though the record is usually supplemented by a pref- 
erence list to control the distribution. Costs of produc- 
tion are figured from the time cards which each employee 
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turns in daily and from records of new material issued 
by the storekeeper for each type of work. 
The plant also receives copies of requisitions placed 





Tonnage Output By Months—1937 





April May June July Aug. 
Reclaimed side frames 
and bolsters ...... 202 342 155 156 357 
Scrap sold ..... eewnee 13,131 13,749 18,074 17,390 17,849 
Reclaimed from scrap. . 1,371 1,380 1,374 1,468 1,350 
Reclaimed from locomo- 
ree 0 0 14 40 15 
Wheels on axleg, serv- 
DN wrisserkares 0 645 739 845 862 
Wheels on axles, unserv- 
| ere 1,016 1,301 2,385 2,591 2,482 
Me Gudkiesiusveeen 15,720 17,417 22,741 22,490 22,915 


by storekeepers on the purchasing department. If any 
of the material is available, it is furnished from the plant 
and the purchasing department notified. Serviceable and 
repairable materials for which there is no immediate 
demand are stored pending investigations, and no repairs 
are made on material not on order. 


23,000 Tons in August 


The old facilities were made available for scrap han- 
dling and dismantling at a greatly depreciated figure be- 
cause of the age of the plant, and the plant has been re- 
conditioned and otherwise equipped for present opera- 
tions at an estimated expenditure of approximately $190,- 
000. The production during the first five months of 
operation is shown in a table. 


Reclamation Extensive 


The scrap sales have averaged $325,000 per month 
since the plant was opened, beginning with $302,672 in 
April and increasing to $380,867 in August. This is 
equivalent to an annual revenue from the scrap sales from 
this plant of approximately $4,000,000. The total scrap 
tonnage produced at Ashtabula represents 49.3 per cent 
of the tonnage produced on the New York Central sys- 
tem, while the scrap reduced to heavy melting steel at 
Ashtabula, amounting to $1,276,000, was 78.8 per cent 
of the tonnage of sizeable scrap produced by the Ashta- 
bula plant during the first five months. 
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Scrap Iron and Steel Shipments—Ashtabula and Other Points 
Five Months—April to August, 1937 





Other Other 
nN. 3+. system System 
Ashtabula, points, lines, total, 
gross gross gross gross 
Class Item tons tons tons tons 
EE ccaneescesseeins oxéaa Oe. . d0sic 100 
S CQ SD kicicsisertcnnce  eeaas 2,450 1,850 4,300 
7. DOME Saretarcteresens saver aa 45 
6 Angle and splice bars ..... ..... 900 1,350 2,250 
7-& Uneut fire bomes ......5.2. ee a 175 
re. a eee 2,300 50 800 3,150 
12 NE ae eee ie 1,000 3,950 
ie OS DO eee eee 750 becvincong 285 1,035 
BE FR. BE 6 icasieswsisiswnen 700 ee 295 995 
=. eS Ree Ae 350 1,050 
16 Cast iron brake shoes ...... cr 700 2,250 
17 Couplers and knuckles ..... ye | rer 900 3,250 
DE ctauccGemabeeercessks bees wthos 6 6 
PE SRE ccdeernieheseeeasewus, Nike §  eneee 5 5 
23 I asec tea Bie ill ica ace wis Ch 1,850 5,600 
24 No. 1 melting steel ........ SG750 23s on. w ews 19,050 75,800 
25 No. 2 melting steel ........ | 850 7,850 
25-A No. 2 melting steel (15x30). ..... =e eeee 1,900 1,900 
27 ee 14,915 40 14,955 
28 i OE oC ceccrtawe weblee 350 3,100 3,450 
29 DA CE cccaeeeess siewee 11,263 430 11,693 
Oe SE ME aiecascestneens: Conese eteas 60 60 
“Ss {7 eee 1,560 610 1,140 3,310 
31-A Galvanized car roof sheets... ..... 120 320 440 
OU ee eee *5,800 *3,346 *9,146 
33 I oad. tiba at bace a kare Ze 160 320 
34 SO ere ee 550 1,650 
36 i OR stenccapedentick + <eeuxe exaare 205 205 
37 BE Ce  ackanceceusian  aames 715 80 795 
a ee ere, eee 950 400 1,350 
39-N No. 2 turnings, drillings, 
OOS Siti SE Se 1,350 1,150 2,500 
SO EE ID Seiieccccs (News, = Seals 120 120 
40 Th Ce EE iesmiceacmaimey, wares 6,700 4,150 10,850 
41 Ss } oes waddle 40 40 80 
42 DEER viccestecaue signed 1,500 1,150 2,650 
NES tea rhc Sracecacm sa Ri 4a 6-9 . ae 250 370 
EE TD kaii ens gasiwnwnes seta OG 8s aes 600 
Limed iron and steel........ fee 40 770 
PR SOE heh Keersewndives eee 200 480 
Cast steel side frames and 
bolsters cut to charging 
ot eee eee fe eT ae ere 2,650 
Uncut C. S. bolsters and side 
REE RES ota er 300 400 Es_— ss 700 
Angle bars and splice bars, 
switch and tie plates, 
"| RS ae ae patetaos 1,250 150 1,400 
MM HE, Gkebacadakeitns Cones Heecne 82 82 
105-lb. manganese rail .....  ...-.- ae 300 
85.775 44,608 45,008 175,391 
Per COM .ccc cates 48.9 25.4 25.7 100.0 





Details on the quantities of different materials re- 
claimed or repaired or otherwise reconditioned at the 
(Continued on page 612) 


In the New Machine Shop Where Direct Connected Motors Promote Safety and Cleanliness 
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T a meeting of the board 
A of directors of the South- 

ern in New York on Oc- 
tober 21, Fairfax Harrison, who 
has held the presidency of the 
Southern and several of its sub- 
sidiaries for the past 24 years, 
made known his wish to retire 
from that position and Ernest 
E. Norris, heretofore senior 
vice-president of the company, 
was elected to succeed him. Mr. 
Harrison will continue to serve 
on the board of directors and 
will be chairman of the finance 
committee. 

Mr. Harrison, though of Vir- 
ginia ancestry, was born in New 
York on March 13, 1869. Grad- 
uated from Yale University in 
1890 with the degree of A.B., 
he continued his education at 
Columbia University, receiving 
an A.M. in 1891 and was ad- 
mitted to the New York bar one 
year later. His railway service 
began four years later when he 
became solicitor for the road he 
subsequently headed. From 
1903 to 1906, while retaining his 
legal post, Mr. Harrison was 
made assistant to President 
Spencer. In 1906 his name was 
placed on the executive roster of the road as vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the financial and accounting depart- 
ments. From 1910 to 1913, he interrupted direct con- 
nections with the Southern to become president of the 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville, which is owned 
jointly by the Southern and the Louisville & Nashville. 
At the end of this period, Mr. Harrison rejoined the 
Parent company as its president, and has served the 
toad in this capacity until his present retirement at 68. 
Coincident with this post, he has held the presidency of 
several roads controlled directly by the Southern, in- 
cluding the Alabama Great Southern and the Cincinnati, 
New Orleans & Texas Pacific, which positions his suc- 
cessor will also take over. 

Mr. Norris was born on January 21, 1882, in Hoopes- 
ton, Ill. Spending his entire railway career with the 
Southern and affiliated roads, he first saw railway serv- 
Ice in 1902, at the age of 20, as a car service agent sta- 
tioned at Washington, D. C. Assuming the successive 
responsibilities offered in the operating department of 
the road, Mr. Norris became, in turn, trainmaster at 
Norfolk, Va., assistant superintendent and superintend- 
ent at Knoxville, Tenn., superintendent at Atlanta, Ga., 
general superintendent at Knoxville, and assistant to the 
President at Washington, D. C. In 1920 he went over 
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Norris Succeeds Harrison as 
President of Southern 


Retiring chief relinquishes presidency to 
operating vice-president 
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to the Southern-controlled Mo- 
bile & Ohio as vice-president at 
St. Louis, Mo. Upon the bank- 
ruptcy of that road in 1932, Mr. 
Norris was appointed receiver 
and ancilliary receiver of the 
road. In November, 1933, he 
left the Mobile & Ohio to suc- 
ceed the late Henry W. Miller 
as senior vice-president of the 
Southern system, in charge of 
operation. Mr. Norris is also 
a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the road. 

Mr. Harrison, like the late 
Chauncey M. Depew of the 
New York Central, came to the 
presidency of a great railroad 
system via the pathway of the 
legal department. He entered 
upon his career possessed of a 
mind trained in the scholarly 
pursuits and an already remark- 
able literary talent. His inter- 
est in scholarship never waned, 
although, once in the business of 
transportation, he took it upon 
himself to follow the advice of 
Dr. Samuel Johnson “to know 
something about everything”’ as 
well as “everything about some- 
thing.” Upon becoming vice- 
president Mr. Harrison widened 
his responsibility to include financial and accounting mat- 
ters. And when, at 43 years of age, he succeeded W. W. 
Finley as president of a sprawling aggregate of owned, 
leased and controlled lines covering most of the south- 
east, his wide-spread knowledge was put to the test. 
Upon his election, the directors of the Southern an- 
nounced publicly: “Though Mr. Harrison entered the 
service of the Southern in the legal department, his ex- 
perience has not been confined to that branch of the 
service. He has given much study to financial, traffic, 
and operating problems and is intimately acquainted 
with conditions on the Southern Railway and throughout 
the section which it traverses.’ The statement further 
referred to Mr. Harrison’s three-year presidency of the 
Monon as a period of preparation for the larger job 
ahead and cited the closeness of his relationship with 
W. W. Finley, his predecessor, as a basis for his grasp 
of the road’s problems. 

Since Mr. Harrison’s connection with the Southern 
began in 1896, only two years after the formation of the 
road as successor to the Richmond & Danville in 1894, 
it might well be said that he grew up with the organiza- 
tion. He saw it grow from a small nucleus, swollen 
by the possession of deeds to the properties of a loose 
collection of small insolvent roads, and totaling 4,432 
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miles of rather “unhealthy” right-of-way, to become a 
dominant road of the Southeast. He now hands over to 
his successor a well-integrated system of 7,959 miles of 
road operated, reaching most of the important cities south 
of the Mason & Dixon line and east of the Mississippi, 
—a widespread system, which, while it must, by its 
nature, carry the burden of many unremunerative though 
necessary properties, has nevertheless met its bonded 
indebtedness during all of the depression without sub- 
stantial borrowing. Gross revenues rose 16 per cent dur- 
ing 1936. It was under his regime also, in 1924, that 
the road paid its first dividend on common stock. 

During Mr. Harrison’s administration, in 1917, the 
Southern secured a direct entrance into New Orleans, 
La., and a better physical connection with its extensive 
port facilities located there by purchase of the New Or- 
leans & Northeastern. Mr. Harrison was also instru- 
mental in successfully defeating charges of violation of 
the Clayton Anti-Trust Act brought against the South- 
ern in 1929 for its purchase of the Mobile & Ohio and 
the New Orleans & Northeastern. Proceedings before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission were discontinued 
in 1933. 

Mr. Harrison has also served as chairman of the Car 
Service Commission of the old American Railway Asso- 
ciation and was a key figure in international transporta- 
tion affairs as a member of the Permanent Commission 
of the International Railway Congress. 

Mr. Norris has come to the presidency by the road 
over which most railroad executives have traveled,—the 
operating department. From his first job as car service 
agent, however, when he was confronted with the prob- 
lem of revising foreign car payment scales to conform 
with the new “per diem” plan, he has been carried into 
the other branches of the service to deal with general 
affairs of railroading. It is interesting to note, that while 
their careers and backgrounds have been quite dissimilar, 
both Mr. Harrison and Mr. Norris spent several forma- 
tive years as close assistants to their respective presi- 
dents and both enjoyed preparation for their jobs as heads 
of smaller affiliated roads, being called to the chieftain- 
ship of the Southern at the successful close of these 
periods of executive “apprenticeship.” 


Huge Scrap Plant Opened 
On New York Central 


(Continued from page 610) 


plant are not assembled until the close of the year. How- 
ever, the volume and variety of this work are indicated 
by the report of the reclamation operations at Clevelan:1 
during 1936. 


Materials Restored to Use at New York Central 
Reclamation Plant—1936 
21,511 air brake parts, misc. 
7,151 air brake angle cocks 
43 air brake triple valves 
951 Air brake cylinders and reservoirs 
2,895 air brake brass cut-out cocks 
14,416 anchors, rail 
74,612 beams, brake 
99,593 bolts, sq. and hex. 
69,956 caps, staybolt 
24,742 castings, misc. C. I., M. I., C. S. 
7,987 connections, truck lever 
2,931 couplers, fitted complete 
105,774 forgings, misc. car 
2,311 gears, draft 
695 hooks, clinker (fire rakes) 
695,732 lb. iron bar and sheet steel 
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The Ground Around the Office Building of the New York Central 
Scrap Plant at Ashtabula, Ohio, is Landscaped 





7,428 joints, steam 
103,426 keys, brake shoe 
3,953 knuckles, coupler 
9,032 levers, brake 
16,034 lids, journal box 
9,751 lifters, pin 
26,040 loco. and elec. parts 
7,035 locks, knuckle 
190,381 nipples, pipe (scrap pipe) 
7,660 pins, knuckle 
12,376 planks, spring, from 13-in. channel 
48,792 posts, boiler tube fence 
35,435 shoes, freight and passenger car 
16,680 signal material 
23,952 springs, coil 
391 stands, switch 
18,022 tools, misc. hand and track 
3,450 valves, angle check and globe 
5,441,544 washers, W. I. 
924 yokes, coupler, C. S. and W. I. 
145,519 misc. m. of w. items 
25,798 misc. m. of e. items 
1,792 brake wheels 


In that year the plant recovered, repaired or made ovet 
14,000 rail anchors, 74,000 brake beams, 99,000 bolts, 
105,000 car forgings, 695,000 Ib. of bar iron and steel, 
103,000 brake shoe keys, 190,000 pipe nipples, 49,000 
steel fence posts, 35,000 brake shoes and about 5,450,000 
washers. These and other items are listed in at ac 


companying table. 
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Bridge and Building Men 
Hold Busy Meeting 


Forty-fourth convention occupies all available time 


and five addresses that covered a variety of cur- 

rent technical problems, as well as matters of 
vital concern to the railroads as a whole, afforded little 
opportunity for recreation on the part of the 175 rail- 
way officers who attended the forty-fourth annual con- 
vention of the American Railway Bridge and Building 
Association at the Hotel Stevens, Chicago, on October 
19, 20 and 21. The convention was opened with an ad- 
dress of welcome on behalf of the railway managements 
by H. G. Taylor, chairman, Western Association of Rail- 
way Executives, and with greetings from the American 
Railway Engineering Association and the Roadmasters 
and Maintenance of Way Association. The former was 
represented by its first vice-president, F. E. Morrow, 
chief engineer of the Chicago & Western Indiana and 
the Belt Railway of Chicago, and the latter by a past 
president, C. W. Baldridge, assistant engineer, Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe. 

Mr. Taylor directed forceful attention to the grave 
crisis that now confronts the railroads because expenses 
are being increased markedly at a time when the pro- 
gressive increase in the volume of traffic, that has been 
under way for some two years, is being abruptly re- 
tarded by the current decline in general business activity. 
The future of the railroads is in jeopardy, he said, be- 
cause of the enormous increases in expenses that have 
been imposed on them by government action. They 
must be granted an increase in rates, and the heavy hand 
of the politician must be removed. 


A PROGRAM embracing eight committee reports 


Bledsoe Speaks at Annual Luncheon 


The railroad crisis also formed the basis for an ad- 
dress by S. T. Bledsoe, president of the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe system, at the association’s annual 
luncheon on October 20. Prefacing his remarks with a 
tribute to the loyalty of the supervisory officers of Amer- 
ican railways, he declared that there never was a time 
in railway history when such loyalty was more urgently 
needed than it is today. Powerful influences are now 
endeavoring to divert the loyalty of the American work- 
man and it becomes the responsibility of the supervisory 
officer to combat these influences by his attitude toward 
those who work under his direction. He must show 
by his sympathetic interest in their welfare that he and 
his superior officers are the friends of the men in the 
ranks. 

_ Reviewing the circumstances attending the diminish- 
Ing growth of traffic at a time when expenditures are 
subj cted to enormous increases, he declared that the 
situation is a critical one, primarily because of the time 
that must elapse between the application for an increase 


In rates and action on such an application by the Inter- - 


state Commerce Commission. It is because rate cases 
are not decided promptly, as they are in England, that 
the railroads must suffer a long period of drastically 





of six sessions at Chicago on October 19-20 
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curtailed income. We are going to keep up the fight, 
he said, and the supervisory officers must bear their 
share of the burden as they have done so admirably in 
the past. 

In his annual report as president of the association, 
E. C. Neville, bridge and building master, Canadian Na- 
tional, Toronto, Ont., expressed his thanks to the officers 
and members of the association for the work they had 
done in preparation for the convention and bespoke at- 
tendance at the annual meetings as a means of better 
fitting the officers of the bridge and building department 
to meet the problems with which they are confronted. 
This department, he said, comes within the category of 
those phases of railway transportation in which retrench- 
ment has the least immediate effect on the quality of 
service. As a result, bridge and building work is among 
the first activities to be curtailed when earnings decline. 
During the recent depression, he added, reduction in 
upkeep was carried to a point that made it imperative 
to carry out extensive programs for rehabilitation dur- 
ing the last two years that have absorbed an appreciable 
proportion of the increased revenues. 

The convention program occupied all of the available 
time of two sessions on October 19 and 20 and one on 
the morning of October 21, the afternoon of the latter 
day being devoted to an inspection of the large plant of 
the Crane Company in Chicago. In addition, an even- 
ing session of the first day was set aside for an address 
on the San Francisco-Oakland Bay bridge, by G. F. 
Goodrich, chief engineer, American Bridge Company, 
supplemented by motion pictures depicting various fea- 
tures of that great project. The second evening was 
given over to an informal dinner. 


Subjects Discussed 


The subjects covered by the eight committee reports 
were: Rebuilding our Bridge and Building Organization 
to Meet the Demands of the Present Day; The Main- 
tenance of Movable Bridge Spans; Taking Up the De- 
ferred Maintenance in Painting; Recent Developments 
in the Construction of Timber Trestles; Protecting Men 
Against Accidents in the Use of Power Tools; Prac- 
tical Measures for the Protection of Bridges and Build- 
ings Against Fire; Meeting Today’s Demands for Water 
Service ; and The Insulation of Railway Buildings. These 
were supplemented by addresses on The Relationship of 
the Purchasing and Stores Department to the Bridge 
and Building Department, by C. E. Smith, vice-president- 
purchases, New York, New Haven & Hartford, New 
Haven, Conn.; and Some Reasons Why Bridge and 
Building Men Are Injured, by S. H. Osborne, assistant 
to vice-president, Union Pacific, Omaha, Neb. Several 


of the committee reports are reviewed briefly in following 
columns; the others and the two addresses will be cov- 
ered in the next issue. 

In the election of officers, C. M. Burpee, research en- 










gineer, Delaware & Hudson, Albany, N. Y., was ad- 
vanced from first vice-president to president, while F. 
H. Masters, assistant chief engineer, Elgin, Joliet & 
Eastern, Joliet, Ill.; Walter S. Lacher, engineering edi- 
tor, Railway Age, Chicago; C. A. J. Richards, master 
carpenter, Pennsylvania, Chicago; and F. H. Cramer, 
assistant bridge engineer, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
Chicago, were elected first, second, third and fourth vice- 
presidents, respectively. C. A. Lichty was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer; and L. G. Byrd, supervisor of 
bridges and buildings, Missouri Pacific, Poplar Bluff, 
Mo.; Armstrong Chinn, chief engineer of the Alton, 
Chicago; and T. P. Soule, general supervisor bridges 
and buildings, New York Central, New York, were 
elected directors for two years. It was voted to hold 
the convention for 1938 in Chicago. 


Protecting Bridges 
and Buildings Against Fire 


A committee, headed by H. I. Benjamin, vice-chairman 
of the system insurance commission of the Southern Pa- 
cific, Pacific System, presented a comprehensive report 
on Practical Measures for the Protection of Bridges and 
Buildings Against Fire. In a discussion of fire preven- 
tion, “good housekeeping” was named as the item of 
first importance, and a list of 20 rules for good house- 
keeping were offered that embraced not only orderliness, 
but also covered the care of fire extinguishers, water 
barrels, fire doors, fire roads, etc. The report also of- 
fered specific recommendations concerning water barrels, 
fire extinguishers and fire hose. Cone-shaped fire pails 
were recommended, both because of the small likelihood 
of their being appropriated for other purposes and be- 
cause of their efficiency in throwing water. Fire ex- 
tinguishers were grouped in five classifications : 

(a) Soda-acid 1-1 2'%4-gal. type 

(b) Carbon dioxide type—2, 4, 7% and 15-lb. sizes 

(c) Carbon tetrachloride—quart-size pump gun 

(d) Foam-type—2™-gal. type 

(e) Hand pump tanks—usually 5 gal. 


A considerable portion of the report was devoted to a 
discussion of fires in various types of structures and 
means of preventing and fighting them. Thorough main- 
tenance of locomotive ash pans and rigid enforcement of 
rules to prohibit their opening enroute were recommended 
as means of eliminating a potent cause of bridge fires. 
Objections were offered to the use of sheet metal deck 
covers on the ground that they are difficult to maintain 
and interfere with the fighting of fires. Sanded paint 
was recommended for untreated wood floors and a 
heavy coat of sand or fine cinders for creosoted wood 
floors. Ballast decks and fire breaks were also favored. 

The scalping of vegetation and the removal of trash 
and debris were stressed as important measures for the 
protection of tunnel linings as well as of bridges con- 
structed of wood, with the further suggestion that white- 
washing wooden portals and at least 50 ft. of the barrel 
of the tunnel before the dry season will act as a fire 
retardent. 

With respect to the plowing of fire guards along or 
outside fence lines, particular emphasis was placed on 
the need of adequate width—four to six feet, depending 
on conditions. 

Under the heading of stoves, the report insisted that 
they be moved or installed only by qualified men, that 
they be kept in first class condition and that joints in 
stove pipes be riveted. Similar restrictions were urged 


with respect to the installation of electric wiring, drop 
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cords, etc. Rules for safe practice in the care and use 
of kerosene lamps were supplemented with the state- 
ment that acetylene and gasoline lamps and kerosene 
lamps with glass tanks, should be prohibited. 

A statement of good practice in the distribution of 
water barrels in and around buildings was appended, 
with the suggestion that boxes of sand be installed where- 
ever it is necessary to store small quantities of oil. The 
report also recommended that switch engines be equipped 
with fire hose and a nozzle to supplement fire hose, hose 
carts, etc. However, according to the report, too little 
attention has been given to the water mains in shop 
and terminal layouts as indicated by the following: 

“Frequently, there are no records showing the loca- 
tion of mains and it is only by digging around that the 
lines are finally located. As it is essential that water 
mains be kept in good condition, a record of their 
location should be kept. It should not be overlooked that 
in the case of a fire the water line will be subjected to a 
higher pressure than when in ordinary use, this being 
particularly true where standby fire pumps are provided. 
It is, therefore, important that occasional tests of the 
mains for increased pressure be made.” 

The report also recommended connections with city 
water mains. 

In discussing the special hazard imposed by camp cars, 
the report suggested that it is a good rule never to leave 
them unattended at times when stoves are in use. Under 
the heading of coaling stations a particular point was 
made of the reduction in hazard effected by a thorough 
cleaning once a month to remove coal dust from hori- 
zontal surfaces. The report was concluded with com- 
ments on the care that should be exercised where weld- 
ing is being done and where the fuel tanks of gasoline 
engines are being filled. 


Discussion 


Several members recounted experiences with fires and 
their causes, but most of the discussion related to the 
protection of trestle decks. Sanded paint was advocated 
for untreated wood and coatings of either sand or dry 
cement for creosoted decks. Attention was directed also 
to the advantage of constructing fire breaks, either of 
concrete or metal, in all long structures. 


Organizing to Meet 
Demands of the Present Day 


One of the most formidable assignments made to any 
committee was that given to the Committee on Rebuild- 
ing Our Bridge and Building Organization to Meet the 
Demands of the Present Day. In the report on this 
subject, presented by the chairman of the committee, 
Armstrong Chinn, chief engineer of the Alton, the com- 
mittee set forth several significant trends in railway trans- 
portation that affect the policies to be pursued in the 
organization of bridge and building forces and in the 
conduct of their work. 

Foremost among current influences is the effect of 
lower operating revenues, compared with those in 1929. 
Thus, in referring to a table of revenues, maintenance of 
way expenditures, and the outlay for the maintenance 
of structures, the committee offered the following com- 
ment : 

“It will be noted that, along with the decrease in earn- 
ings, the ratio of the outlay for the maintenance ot 
structures to operating revenues has decreased, so that 
expenditures for this purpose are now approximately 
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half of what they were in 1929, and bridge and build- 
ing forces have been reduced accordingly. The less 
money there is to spend, the greater the proportion that 
must be spent for materials, and, therefore, the greater 
the necessity for ever-increasing efficiency in the use of 
labor. 

“The railroads are now entering a period of improved 
prosperity and the bridge and building department should 
take advantage of the opportunity and improve its 
methods and organization to the end that the structures 
will be maintained and improved at the lowest unit costs 
and be made ready to pass again through a period of 
restricted maintenance.” 

The committee also referred to the reductions in bridge 
and building forces and in expenditures that have been 
accomplished by the building of permanent structures 
to reduce maintenance. Attention was directed to a 
long division on a large western road where the replace- 
ment of temporary wooden bridges with concrete and 
steel structures permitted 14 of 15 maintenance gangs 
to be laid off and the remaining gang to be used occa- 
sionally on an adjoining division. 

Among other significant trends referred to were the 
stepping up of train speeds and the use of heavier lo- 
comotives, both of which demand more exacting main- 
tenance of bridges. In addition to the bridge renewals 
required because of heavier power, longer locomotives 
have necessitated the replacement of turn-tables, the 
extension of roundhouse stalls and alterations of fuel, 
water and cinder-handling facilities. The movement to 
provide new high-speed trains, in the opinion of the 
committee, “will lead to modernizing of passenger sta- 
tions so that these buildings will be more nearly in accord 
in appearance, comfort and convenience, with these fine 
new trains. 

Turning to the subject of organization, the committee 
stressed the importance of adequate supervision in no 
uncertain terms. A supervisor should not have more 
territory than he can cover often enough to know per- 
sonally all conditions on it. Efficiency demands that the 
supervisor appear personally on the job where he can 
see that the work is being carried out according to plans 
and instructions, that materials are being used properly 
and economically, and that power tools and labor-saving 
equipment are being utilized to the fullest extent. No 
supervisor can function at his best if he has to spend 
too much time traveling long distances. 

Reviewing the reduction in personnel resulting from 
the furloughing of junior employees during the depres- 
sion and the subsequent retirement and death of many 
of the older men, the committee emphasized the need 
for care in the recruiting of new men as the forces are 
increased, and devoted a considerable part of its report 
to a discussion of qualifications for bridge and building 
department employees, the training of the men and the 
selection of foremen. 

Few railroads, according to the report, have a well- 
defined policy for the selection and training of bridge 
and building employees and, so far as is known, no such 
general policy is in effect in any section of the country. 
It would be a good thing if a general plan were evolved 
for a systematic procedure in hiring new men and ad- 
vancing them as they acquire the necessary knowledge 
and ability. It would give the new men coming into the 
organization something definite toward which they could 
work and some means of measuring their success or 
failure. 

The extent to which desirable new men can be drawn 
into the service will depend, to a large degree, on the 
inducements that can be offered them. One of these 
inducements should be that the foremen should always 
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be promoted from the gangs. Likewise, the supervisors 
or master carpenters should be promoted from the fore- 
men. 


Discussion 


Those who commented on the report subscribed to the 
principles and objectives set forth, but several of them 
said that inability to offer new men permanent employ- 
ment had proved a serious obstacle to the recruiting of 
high-grade men. It was suggested that efforts be made 
to compile “waiting lists” of desirable men, but one 
speaker felt that this was an expedient of limited utility 
in territories of sparse population, where men must be 
hired in urban centers far from the work. 


The Insulation 
of Railway Buildings 


E. L. Rankin, architect of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa 
Fe, was the chairman of a committee that prepared the 
first report to be presented before this association on the 
thermal insulation of railway buildings, which was of- 
fered as a general survey of the subject, with the recom- 
mendation that the study be continued with a view to a 
detailed consideration of the insulation of specific types 
of buildings. . 

After listing the advantages to accrue from insulation, 
the report launched into an exposition of the basic 
principles involved in reducing the flow of heat from 
a region of higher temperature to one of lower tempera- 
ture, and called attention to. the fact that appreciable 
heat losses occur through cracks, windows and doors, 
as well as through walls, floors and roofs. 

The desirable properties of insulation, as listed are: 


(1) That it provide effective resistance to heat. 

(2) That it be resistant to any permanent deterioration by 
moisture. 

(3) That it be fire resisting. 

(4) That it does not attract insects or vermin, and resists de- 
struction by fungi or termites. 

(5) That it retains its original physical shape and volume (a 
fill material that settles will leave an unfilled air space and 
also increase its density, resulting in a lessening of its ef- 
ficiency). 

(6) That it should not tarnish (if of the reflective type). 


Following this, the committee classified various in- 
sulating materials as rigid, flexible, fill, reflective and 
glass masonry blocks, described the properties and uses 
of each, and presented a table of coefficients of heat trans- 
fer for various types of construction. 

Regarding installation, the committee stated that in 
new construction it is relatively easy to install any one 
of the types of insulating material which will be best 
suited for the structure and afford the insulating value 
desired. In existing structures, on the other hand, the 
type of insulating material which may be used is re- 
stricted by the type of structure, the amount of work to 
be done and the desired insulating results. Rigid, flex- 
ible and reflective insulation cannot be applied to walls 
unless extensive remodeling is undertaken that involves 
the removal of the interior or exterior wall finish. Fill 
materials are the logical type to use in filling spaces 
between studs, rafters and furring, as they can be forced 
under pressure through temporary openings made in the 
walls, floors or ceilings. 

In both new and existing structures, all doors and 
windows in exterior walls should be weatherstripped to 
prevent heat loss. This is especially important if the 
building is to be air-conditioned. 
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The discussion of this report emphasized that the 
railways are far behind other industries in the applica- 
tion of thermal insulation to their buildings, that sub- 
stantial economies are possible in the heating of railway 
buildings through proper insulation, and that the com- 
fort and efficiency of employers are worthwhile factors 
to be given consideration. The examples of railroad 
practice in insulation cited were confined to buildings 
located in regions of extreme winter temperatures on 
two Canadian roads. 


Preventing Accidents 
in the Use of Power Tools 


A comprehensive report was presented by the Com- 
mittee on Protecting Men Against Accidents in the Use 
of Power Tools, prepared under the leadership of F. H. 
Cramer, assistant bridge engineer, Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy. By far the larger part of the report com- 
prised a recital of numerous rules to be observed by 
workmen in the operation and care of tools, which have 
heen shown by practical experience to be essential for 
the attainment of a low accident rate. However, the 
report also embraced a discussion of measures that are 
designed to produce safe working conditions for the 
men. This is brought out in the following excerpt from 
the report. 

“The committee believes that all power equipment and 
tools should be made as safe to operate as practical con- 
siderations of its use will permit. We must bear in mind 
that the manufacturers, through necessity, will supply 
tools that meet the approval of the purchasers. If the 
buyer will specify safety as a primary consideration and 
economy of operation as a secondary requirement, this 
attitude will be reflected in the design of the tools offered 
by the manufacturers. 

“The manner in which the machinery and tools are 
cared for is an important item in preventing accidents. 
No officer or employee should be allowed to request 
another employee to use defective machinery, tools or 
appliances of any kind. 

“Temporary repairs to any tool or unit of equipment 
must be replaced with the proper parts with as little 
delay as is possible. As it cannot be known when an 
emergency will arise that will require the use of ma- 
chines, it is necessary that they be kept in good working 
order at all times.” 

The committee also recommended comprehensive sur- 
veys of all power equipment with a view to insuring that 
all moving parts be covered with suitable guards, or for 
the purpose of taking steps to install them. Such a pro- 
gram must be supplemented by a campaign of education, 
and it was suggested that a painted sign be placed in a 
conspicuous position on all machines, to give notice that 
all movable parts must be protected with wire screens 
or metal guards, painted red, and also that all guards or 
protections must be in place at all times when tools or 
machinery are in motion. 

In conclusion, the committee expressed the conviction 
that the incentive to avoid accidents must “come from 
above,” that is, the supervision must be alert and con- 
stantly insistent on safe practices. Lax supervision is 
reflected almost immediately in laxity in the application 
of safe practices by the men themselves. 


Discussion 


A number of those present stressed the importance of 
prohibiting the use of defective tools and said that they 
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require foremen to turn them in promptly. Others 
pointed to the necessity of having all new or transferred 
power equipment thoroughly inspected to insure that it 
is in a safe condition for use. 


The Supply Exhibit 


Because of a co-operative arrangement between the 
Bridge and Building Association and the Bridge and 
Building Supply Men’s Association, both the convention 
and the exhibit were held in more commodious space 
than heretofore, with the result that the latter organiza- 
tion was enabled for the first time in its history to provide 
the exhibitors with adequate accommodations for the ef- 
fective display of their products. As a result, 48 manu- 
facturers of products used in the construction and main- 
tenance of bridges, buildings and other service facilities 
of the railroads, participated in the exhibit, an increase 
of 20 per cent over last year. 

The officers of the Bridge and Building Supply Men’s 
Association who were responsible for the preparation 
and conduct of the exhibit were: President, L. F. Flana- 
gan, representative, Detroit Graphite Company, Chicago; 
vice-president, C. E. Ward, U. S. Wind Engine & Pump 
Co., Batavia, Ill.; treasurer, K. T. Batchelder, manager 
railway sales, Insulite Company, Chicago; secretary, 
W. S. Carlisle, representative, National Lead Company, 
Chicago; honorary director, John W. Shoop, sales man- 
ager, The Lehon Company, Chicago; and the following 
members of the executive committee—George R. McVey, 
special representative, Ruberoid Company, Chicago; 
George W. Morrow, representative, Ingersoll-Rand Com- 
pany, Chicago; Guy C. Mills, Zitterell-Mills Company, 
Webster City, Iowa; Earl A. Mann, Modern Supply 
Company, Chicago; Earl E. Thulin, Duff-Norton Manu- 
facturing Company, Chicago; and C. C. Rausch, Dear- 
born Chemical Company, Chicago. 

In the election of officers Mr. Batchelder was advanced 
to the presidency, Mr. Mann was elected vice-president ; 
Harry A. Wolfe, The Lehon Company, Chicago, was 
elected treasurer; Mr. Carlisle was re-elected secretary; 
and Mr. Flanagan was made an honorary member of the 
executive committee. George W. Anderson, Patterson, 
Sargent Company, Chicago, was elected a member of 
the executive committee to succeed Mr. McVey and Mr. 
Morrow was re-elected to that committee. 

A list of the exhibiting companies, together with the 
products on display and the names of the representatives 
is given below: 


Armstrong Paint & Varnish Works, Chicago; Tom Wryles. 

Arrow Tools, Inc., Chicago; W. S. Holmes. 

Automatic Nut Company, Chicago; lock nut and structural 
ribbed bolt; A. B. Cross and R. J. Voss. 

Binks Manufacturing Company, Chicago; paint spraying equip- 
ment; R. E. Mann and E. F. Watts. 

A. M. Byers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; literature on genuine 
wrought iron in railway applications; R. G. Angell, E. S. Mc- 
Cormick and W. J. Wignall. 

Celotex Company, Chicago; insulation, wallboard, and cold 
storage insulation; J. H. Bracken, W. S. Millener and H. A. 
Winandy. 

Crane Company, Chicago; plumbing equipment for stations and 
other buildings, miscellaneous valves and fittings for steam, water, 
oil and gas service, and oil-fired fin-type steam and hot water 
heating boilers; E. T. Balluff, J. H. Gibson and F. W. Venton. 

Dearborn Chemical Company, Chicago; rust preventives, seal- 
ing compound for wood water tanks, aluminum protective coat- 
ing for steel, pipe covering for underground pipes, water motor 
and chemical pump for proportioning feed-water treatment, and 
literature on water treatment; D. Bodishbaugh, L. D. Brown, 
R. A. Carr, J. A. Crenner, H. B. Crocker, W. H. Hinsch, F. B, 
Horstmann, H. C. Moeller and C. C. Rausch. 
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Detroit Graphite Company, Detroit, Mich.; bridge paints, build- 
ing paints; L. F. Flanagan and E. C. Roberts. 

‘Detroit Steel Products Company, Detroit, Mich.; steel win- 
dows, photograph of bonderizing plant, steel roof deck, and steel 
floor forms; R. S. Bishop, Willian Gillett and H. E. Heseltine. 

Paul Dickinson, Inc., Chicago; roof ventilators, smoke jacks, 
stove jacks, roof drains, and exhaust heads; Paul Christiansen, 
A. J. Filkins and William Harrison. 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J.; graphite 
paints, aluminum paints, waterproof grease for cables, and cup 
grease for turntables ; E. C. Bleam. 

The Duff-Norton Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Cc. N. Thulin and E. E. Thulin. 

E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del.; J. Agan, 
F. H. Crawford, R. J. Knox, L. Ritchie, W. Soshea, P. White 
and E. L. Younger. 

Fairmont Railway Motors, Inc., Fairmont, Minn.; motor cars; 
Kenneth Cavins, V. Pagett, W. H. Ripken and J. E. Simkins. 

Graver Tank & Manufacturing Company, East Chicago, Ind.; 
chemical tank and appurtenances; J. J. Felsecker and E. W. 
Welp. 

Hastings Signal & Equipment Company, Boston, Mass.; clear- 
ance warnings; R. W. Hastings and Barton Snow. 

Homelite Corporation, Port Chester, N. Y.; portable pumps, 
generators, blowers, small portable compressors; A. G. Straetz. 

B. E. Hurlbut, Chicago; self-priming centrifugal pumps, paint 
spray equipment, power timber saws, and portable a-c. power 
plants; B. E. Hurlbut. 

Ingersoll-Rand Company, New York; literature on compres- 
sors, pneumatic tools, jack-hammers, rock drills, hoists, and 
pumps; G. W. Morrow and K. I. Thompson. 

Ingot Iron Railway Products Company, Middletown, Ohio; 
bonded metal, metal cribbing, literature on spiral pipe, rapid- 
action air-line coupler, automatic drainage gate, and sample of 
multi-plate construction; W. P. Greenawalt and J. L. Young. 

Insulite Company, Minneapolis, Minn.; building insulation, cold 
storage insulation, combination insulation and building sheathing, 
insulating plaster base lath, roof insulation, tile and plank, and 
hard board products; K. T. Batchelder, C. S. Johnston and 
C. P. Larson. 

Johns-Manville Sales Corporation, New York; samples of 
Transite pipe, corrugated Transite roofing and siding, asbestos 
roofing and siding shingles, Transite conduit, asphalt tile floor- 
ing, asphalt shingles, built-up roofing, prepared roofing, pipe in- 
sulation, asbestos wainscoting and wallboard, mechanical pack- 
ing, and asphalt plank; T. O’Leary, Jr., H. R. Poulson, W. W. 
Prosser, F. C. Vandervort and L. T. Youhn. 

Joyce-Cridland Company, Dayton, Ohio; screw jacks, hy- 
draulic jacks, trench braces, air-motor jacks, journal jacks, and 
pole jacks; E, A. Mann, Merle P. Smith, A. A. Walker and 
W. F. Weber. 

Koppers Company (Tar and Chemical division), Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; literature on roofing, waterproofing and tar products; H. 
L. Stockdale. : 

Lehon Company, Chicago; asphalt shingles, asbestos shingles, 
prepared and built-up roofing, aluminum roofing paint, and wat- 
erproofing materials; John Eipper, Tom Lehon, R. J. Mulrooney, 
John W. Shoop and Harry Wolfe. 

Lewis Bolt & Nut Company, Minneapolis, Minn.; hook bolt, 
timber bolt, guard-rail bolt, guard-rail lag bolt, and ferry crib- 
bing bolt; R. B. Hill and H. W. Johnson. 

Mall Tool Company, Chicago; gas-driven and electric-driven 
machines for vibrating concrete and surfacing concrete, with at- 
tachments for grinding, pumping water, drilling, boring, drivin 
lag screws, wire scratch brushing and sanding; Robert Sucgwillt 
A. W. Mall, F. A. McGonigle and M. Rehnquist. 

Massey Concrete Products Corporation, Chicago; literature on 
and photographs of concrete pipe, concrete cribbing and cross- 
ing slabs; Ross Clarke, Charles Gilman and David A. Hultgren. 

Master Builders Company, Cleveland, Ohio; samples of floor 
wearing surfaces, rust joint iron, non-shrink aggregate for con- 
crete bonds, reground portland cement paint for concrete sur- 
faces, liquid quick-setting compound, and puzzolanic water-re- 
ducing agent for mass concrete; F. R. Hinds, M. Stone and 
B. R. Wood. 

Modern Supply Company, Chicago; bridge reamers and small 
bridge tools, copper pipe and soldered pipe fittings, bridge augers, 
timber hole feeders; Earle A. Mann, R. E. Mann, A. A. Walker 
and W. F. Weber. 

Morrison Railway Supply Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y.; sam- 
ples of structural welding, sample poles treated with Osmose, and 
literature on welding frogs and crossings; George W. B. Diver, 
Marion Morrison, Raymond L. Morrison and W. F. Pickham. 

National Lead Company, New York; red lead, white lead, ex- 
pansion bolts, and linseed oil; J. O. W. Belt, W. S. Carlisle, O. 
Meyer and Hugh M. Millen. 
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Otley Paint Manufacturing Company, Chicago; paint panels; 
E. O. Otley, Walter A. Otley and E. B. Van Patten. 

Oxweld Railroad Service Company, Chicago; motor car head- 
light, samples of welded pipe, soldering and brazing outfit, com- 
plete welding and cutting outfit; Lem Adams, D. H. Pittman, 
J. C. Stephenson and F. C. Teichen. 

Patterson-Sargent Company, Chicago; bridge paints, and lit- 
erature on bridge paints; W. H. McBride. 

W. W. Patterson Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; wood tackle 
blocks, and steamboat ratchet; W. W. Patterson, Jr. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company (Paint and Varnish Divi- 
sion), Newark, N. J.; paints and waterproofing; J. G. Mowry. 

Pocket List of Railroad Officials, New York; copies of pub- 
lication; B. J. Wilson. 

Railway Age, New York; copies of Railway Age and Railway 
Engineering and Maintenance; George E. Boyd, M. H. Dick, 
L. R. Gurley, S. W. Hickey, N. D. Howard, Elmer T. Howson, 
W. S. Lacher, H. E. McCandless and H. A. Morrison. 

The Ruberoid Company (Railroad Division), Chicago; min- 
eral wool insulation, pipe covering, asbestos shingles, roofing and 
siding, 85 per cent magnesia insulation, asphalt shingles, and pre- 
pared roofing; T. M. Dantz and G. R. McVay. 

T. W. Snow Construction Company, Chicago; T. S. Daniels 
and Barton S. Snow. 

Thompson & Co., Oakmont, Pa.; test of paint panels, metal 
paints and rust inhibitor, and model of steel truss; J. L. Crowley, 
J. Laird de Vou, Jr., and D. D. Monroe. 

Timber Engineering Company, Washington, D. C.; timber con- 
nectors, model of timber trestle, models of roof trusses, full-sized 
timber-connector joints, and literature on connectors and timber 
design; Ira D. S. Kelly. 

United States Gypsum Company, Chicago; interior and ma- 
sonry paints, asphalt roofing, gypsum and steel decks, asbestos 
products, board and glass-fibre insulating wool insulation, ex- 
panded metal and metal lath products, lime, gypsum wallboard, 
fibre wallboard, lime products, plaster products, asbestos siding, 
chromite metal tile, asphalt shingles, asphalt roofing, pipe insu- 
lation, boiler lagging, sound insulation, and asbestos packing; 
S. N. Havlick, C. W. Marshall, H. L. Miller, N. G. Nieman 
and John C. Stewart. 

U. S. Wind Engine & Pump Company, Batavia, IIl.; model 
water tank with steel tower, valves, water-column parts, water- 
service equipment, and literature; J. P. Prindle and C. E. Ward. 

Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
chain hoists, pull-lift hoist, literature on hoisting and pulling; 
R. J. Arehart. . 

Zitterell-Mills Company, Webster City, lowa; Guy C. Mills, 


New Book 


Car Builders’ Cyclopedia of American Practice. Compiled and 
edited for the Association of American Railroads, Mechanical 
Division. Published by the Simmons-Boardman Publishing 
Corporation, 30 Church street, New York. 1,308 pages, 8% 
in. by 12 in. Price: Cloth bound, $5; leather bound, $7. 


The fourteenth edition of the Car Builders’ Cyclopedia follows 
the same general arrangements as previous editions. The ma- 
terial is so arranged and indexed that reference to the general 
index or the list of contents gives the location of each class of 
cars or appliances, while the complete detailed index embodied 
in the definition section gives a reference to each specific car or 
part. Other indexes—Directory of Products, Trade Name In- 
dex, and Alphabetical Index—are given in the last pages of the 
book. In the fourteenth edition, however, the division into sec- 
tions has been more clearly defined and the arrangement some- 
what changed in order to make the material more readily ac- 
cessible. The list of contents by sections and sub-divisions and 
the alphabetical index to car parts have been improved and a 
summary of the contents of each section has been added on the 
first page of the several sections. The Cyclopedia gives defini- 
tions and typical illustrations of cars, their parts and equipment; 
descriptions and illustrations of shops and tools employed in their 
construction and repair, and cars built in America for industrial 
operations and for foreign railroads. New designs of cars and 
appliances in the field of railway car construction have been in- 
cluded as far as possible so that this edition might contain the 
latest practices in American car construction and equipment. 
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Press Hails N.H. 
Harvest Outing 


News and camera men by the 
score at event which builds 
rural and city good will 


An excursion which showed 470 patrons 
that the New Haven Railroad is a hos- 
pitable, human organization rather than an 
impersonal and “soulless” corporation, and 
turned them all into enthusiastic boosters 
for the railroad, was operated out of New 
York to Kent, Conn., last Saturday even- 
ing. The outing at the same time gave 
the ladies of the local Grange at Kent a 
chance to make some welcome pin money 
by serving dinner to the excursionists— 
thereby making friends for the railroad 
among local citizens as well as passengers. 

Not only that—but the unusual nature 
of the outing brought out press reporters 
and photographers by the score, and the 
occasion will shortly be featured in the 
picture magazine “Life” in its well-known 
department “Life goes to a party.” Sev- 
eral other magazines also were represented 
by photographers and editorial representa- 
tives, through which the reading public 
probably will be reminded for weeks of 
the occasion. All of which means a great 
deal of valuable publicity for an affair 
which, as far as the railroad was con- 
cerned, was (presumably) at least self- 
supporting. 

The occasion was a “harvest home” sort 
of rural entertainment provided for city 
dwellers. The special train for the outing 
left Grand Central Terminal, New York, 
in the mid-afternoon Saturday, and re- 
turned about 3 a.m. Sunday morning (Kent 
is some 90 miles from New York). On 
arrival at destination, the excursionists 
were treated to a harvest supper, the qual- 
ity of which all praised highly, and in- 
cluded “bean hole” beans which had been 
several days in preparation and plenty of 
home-made pumpkin pie. Following this 
a husking bee was held, and, after that, 
there was dancing (most of it of the 
“square” variety with a caller who knew 
his business), to the music of a genuine 
“hill billy” orchestra recruited locally. And 
local talent led the square dances with 
which most of the excursionists were un- 
familiar. 

Among the further steps taken by the 
railroad to make the program complete of 
its kind may be cited the provision of 
farm-style straw hats to all men passen- 
gers and bonnets for the women and the 
distribution of lapel-tags bearing the 
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friendly announcement “Call Me...... 
with the request that passengers insert 
their given names thereon. The size of 
the excursion was limited by the accommo- 
dations at the Grange hall at Kent, and 
several hundred prospective customers had 
to be turned away. The train of nine cars 
carried seven air-conditioned coaches, a 
cafe-car and a diner. During the return 
trip a “Times Square breakfast” was 
served in the latter and sandwiches were 
made available in the coaches. In defer- 
ence to the wishes of the people of Kent, 
no alcoholic refreshments were served 
while the train was there, but there was 
plenty of delicious new cider for all who 
desired it. 

The rear car was reserved for the press 
who were attracted by the lively news in- 
terest in such a venture. Throughout the 
evening’s festivities, the quick flare of 
flash-bulbs lit up the yard of the Grange 
hall as the magazine and newspaper pho- 
tographers spotted particularly interesting 
groups of people around the fire, or oth- 
erwise amusing themselves. The bewhisk- 
ered fiddler of the orchestra and several 
other musicians made the trip on the train 
and entertained the passengers—first, how- 
ever, showing themselves in Grand Cen- 
tral station before the departure of the 
special train, thus letting thousands of 
passengers who frequent that terminal 
know that something unusual was afoot. 

Observers have noted that these “stunt” 
excursions, while appealing to a wide 
cross-section of the population, are defi- 
nitely not attractive to a “rowdy” element; 
in fact the behavior of the excursionists 
appears to be uniformly on a high plane— 
merry but in nowise uncivil. 


Transportation of Explosives 


Twenty-nine proposed new or amended 
regulations for the transportation of ex- 
plosives will be considered at a hearing 
which the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has assigned for November 10 at 
Washington, D. C. Commissioner McMa- 
namy will preside. 

Under provision of the explosives act, 
the commission may utilize the services of 
the Bureau of Explosives, Association of 
American Railroads. In the interest of 
expediency and in order that the time of 
the commission may be conserved, the 
Bureau of Explosivés will be prepared to 
confer with interested shippers and others 
at the office of the commission, Washing- 
ton, D. C., at 10:00 a.m. on November 9, 
1937, when opportunity will be afforded 
all interested parties to discuss, and if pos- 
sible agree upon, the amendments pro- 
posed. 
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North and South 


Rate War Looms 


C. F. A. shippers charge plot 
to entice northern in- 
dustry to South 


Charges of political intrigue having as 
its objective the passage of the Black-Con- 
nery bill, and the promotion of the Ten- 
nessee Valley power project, were made 
by Central Freight Association shippers 
meeting at Chicago on October 25 to or- 
ganize a defense committee against efforts 
of southern governors to secure rate dif- 
ferentials that are advantageous to south- 
ern interests. At this meeting Central 
Freight Association shippers, following 
similar action taken by shippers in trunk 
line and New England territories, formed 
a defense committee to oppose any read- 
justment of rates which would force the 
exodus of northern industries. This com- 
mittee, consisting of a chairman, H. A. 
Hollopeter, traffic director of the Indiana 
Chamber of Commerce, a secretary, Dean 
Allen, acting manager of the transporta- 
tion bureau of the Detroit Board of Com- 
merce and shippers selected in each of 
the five states of the Central Freight Asso- 
ciation territory, will work in co-operation 
with similar committees in the east. Cen- 
tral Freight Association shippers also 
voted to ask the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to consolidate I. C.C. dockets 
27655 and 27746 and consider the applica- 
tions simultaneously. 

At a session with representatives of 
northern carriers, plans were made for 
joint opposition to the applications. Ship- 
pers and carriers met at New York on 
October 29 to give further consideration 
to the south’s proposal. 

In this move to develop the south, two 
applications are involved. The first is the 
petition of southern interests in February, 
which seeks an investigation to determine 
whether intrastate class rates in the south 
and interstate class rates from the south 
to official classification territory are un- 
just, unreasonable, unduly prejudicial, un- 
duly preferential or otherwise in violation 
of the Interstate Commerce Act. The 
other application was filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on May 26 
by the governors of Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Ten- 
nessee. Its scope is broad and subject to 
interpretation as it “complains of rates on 
commodities which, under particular con- 

(Continued on page 624) 
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Morgan Charged 
With Rail Control 


Lauck report says he rules 
both anthracite coal com- 
panies and roads 


Chairman W. Jett Lauck of the Penn- 
sylvania Anthracite Coal Industry Com- 
mission has made public a comprehensive 
report which charges, despite the Supreme 
Court decision of 1920, ordering the dis- 
solution of the control of the anthracite 
mining companies by the anthracite-carry- 
ing railroads, that the control of the an- 
thracite industry at the present time is 


‘definitely in the hands of the same financial 


interests that control the anthracite-carry- 
ing railroads. A chart which accompanies 
the report shows graphically the purported 
common control of the industry and the 
railroads by J. P. Morgan & Co. of New 
York, and Morgan, Drexel & Co., of Phil- 
adelphia. The report, which is a volumi- 
nous document, was prepared under the 
direction of C. V. Maudlin, managing di- 
rector of the Bureau of Applied Econom- 
ics in Washington, D. C. 

The coal companies directly identified 
with and controlled by the same financial 
and other interests that control the anthra- 
cite carrying railroads, says the report, 
consist of the following ten firms: The 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Com- 
pany, Glen Alden Coal Company, the Le- 
high Valley Coal Company, the Hudson 
Coal Company, Lehigh Navigation Coal 
Company, the Pittston Company, Coxe 
Brothers & Co., Inc., Jeddo-Highland Coal 
Company, Hazle Brook Coal Company, and 
the Scranton Coal Company. During the 
year 1936 these ten firms, and tenants on 
lands owned or controlled by them, pro- 
duced 39,673,492 net tons of anthracite, 
which was approximately three-fourths of 
the total production for the year. The 
balance of a little more than one-fourth 
of the coal was produced by approximately 
175 independent anthracite producing com- 
panies. 

According to the report, practically all 
the anthracite tonnage produced by both 
the independent and the railroad produc- 
ing companies is hauled by the following 
nine railroads: Reading, Lehigh Valley, 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware & Hudson, Central of 
New Jersey, Erie, New York, Ontario & 
Western, and Lehigh & New England. The 
report goes on to say that the combined 
tonnage hauled during 1936 by these nine 
railroads amounted to 46,979,604 net tons, 
which is somewhat less than the total pro- 
duction due to local sales, colliery use, and 
sales to truckers. 

The report alleges that the financial and 
other interests which control both the an- 
thracite producing companies and the an- 
thracite catrying railroads consist of New 
York and Philadelphia banks, investment 
houses, insurance companies and industrial 
firms, all of which are controlled by two 
Principal groups, namely, the Morgan in- 
terests, headed by the firm of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co., and the Baker interests, of 
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No Jobs Unless Capital Is 
Invested 


“The assertion that railroads 
could pay more to labor if they did 
not have their present funded debt 
overlooks the fact that capital de- 
rived by creation of this debt has 
made possible the acquisition of the 
tools and equipment which support 
railroad labor and to enable it to 
earn such high wages. If the rail- 
road capital investment per employee 
had not increased from $10,251 in 
1916 to $23,433 in 1936, the increase 
in rail labor’s wages from an an- 
nual average of $891.00 in 1916 to 
$1,735.00 in 1936, an increase of al- 
most 100 per cent, could not have 
taken place. The major financial 
problem is how to continue to at- 
tract the low cost capital, which is 
made available only through funded 
debt, if the roads are to be main- 
tained and the earnings of railroad 
labor sustained.” 


—C. W. Galloway, vice-president, Balti- 
more & Ohio, in a recent address. 











which the major companies are the First 
National Bank of the City of New York, 
and the New York Central which is con- 
trolled jointly by the Morgan interests. 
“For all practical purposes,” says the re- 
port, “the Morgan and Baker interests are 
the same so far as the control of the an- 
thracite industry is concerned.” 

The report concludes by saying that “the 
control of the anthracite producing com- 
panies and the anthracite carrying railroads 
by common financial interests, dominated 
by the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co., is 
contrary to the spirit of the Supreme Court 
decisions of 1920, and continues the situa- 
tion which makes it immaterial to such 
financial interests whether the profits come 
from mining or from transporting anthra- 
cite. Under stich a situation they can 
forego profits on the production of anthra- 
cite and recoup them in high freight rates, 
thereby forcing the independent companies 
which must pay the high freight rates to 
operate on a very close margin, or at a 
loss, and preventing them from providing 
any real competition in the price at which 
anthracite coal is delivered to the con- 
sumer.” 

On October 26, J. P. Morgan & Co. and 
the First National Bank of the City of 
New York issued statements denying the 
charge that they were in any way dom- 
inating or influencing the anthracite roads 
or coal companies. They pointed out that 
instead of trying to increase anthracite 
rates, the carriers in the anthracite territory 
had recently applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to reduce 
rates on anthracite. 


“Daylight” Handles 785 Daily 


A total of 144,430 passengers, or a daily 
average of 785 persons, were handled by 
the two Daylight trains of the Southern 
Pacific between Los Angeles, Cal., and San 
Francisco during the first six months of 
operation. 
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Wyer Charged With 


“False” Accounting 


MOP official is accused by 
Wheeler committee of mak- 
ing misleading entries 


The Senate subcommittee investigating 


railroad financing resumed hearings on the 
financial set-up of the Missouri Pacific on 
October 26 after a three-day recess. The 


principal witness on both October 26 and 
27 was William Wryer, secretary-treasurer 
of the Missouri Pacific and other “Van 
Sweringen” companies, who attempted to 
defend himself against the committee ac- 
cusation that he had sanctioned “false” 
bookkeeping during 1930 and 1931 in an 
attempt to conceal from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission the fact that the 
Missouri Pacific was making large pur- 
chases of its own stock. Mr. Wyer denied 
that. he had made “false” reports to the 
Missouri Pacific Transportation Company, 
of which he was assistant treasurer, on sup- 


_ posed cash assets which had actually been 


spent for stock of the MOP and bonds of 
its subsidiaries. He admitted that he had 
characterized his accounting as “false” on 
Thursday of last week, but contended that 
this testimony was “forced” from him. 

Mr. Wyer presented to the committee 
a detailed statement in which he sought 
to show that in making these supposedly 
“false” entries, he had acted in the best 
of faith on the assumption that it was 
imperative that no one know of these pur- 
chases of MOP stock if the plan was to 
succeed. He called the plan for buying 
back MOP securities and cancelling ac- 
crued dividends a part of “Mr. Van 
Sweringen’s statesmanlike project” for the 
readjustment of the capital structure of the 
Missouri Pacific. He went on to say that 
“Sf conditions had remained as they were 
in October, 1930, long enough for this 
project to have succeeded, the Missouri 
Pacific would have avoided bankruptcy 
with its loss of hundreds of millions of 
dollars to investors.” 

When questioned by Sidney Kaplan, com- 
mittee counsel, as to whether he would 
make the same kind of entries again, Wyer 
said that he would if the same circum- 
stances arose. 

Another witness during the hearing on 
October 26, was L. W. Baldwin, president 
and chief operating officer of the MOP, 
who told the committee that he had no 
knowledge of the stock purchases in 1931 
until the program was complete. When 
he heard that the stock purchasing was 
going on, he said that he went to O. P. 
Van Sweringen, then chairman of the 
board of MOP and told him that he did 
not approve of the policy. Immediately 
thereafter, he said, the stock purchasing 
ceased. 

Herbert Fitzpatrick, former vice-pres- 
ident of the MOP and now chairman of 
the board of the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
testified concerning activities in the MOP 
prior to the time when it was formally 
acquired by the Van Sweringen interests. 
F. P. Johnson, chief accounting officer of 
the MOP, said that he had first learned 
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of the stock purchases when he had sent 
an employee to Cleveland to audit Mr. 
Wyer’s books. 

Toward the close of Wednesday after- 
noon’s session Senator Truman read a 
statement summarizing previously-devel- 
oped evidence concerning various trans- 
actions in which Mr. Wyer was a par- 
ticipant, and the witness took advantage 
of the Senator’s offer of time in which 
to prepare a detailed reply. Mr. Wyer 
did say, however, that he thought he had 
answered each point as it came up; and 
that he thought the first quality required 
in an employee was loyalty. With this 
Senator Truman agreed, and commended 
the witness for his loyalty to the Van 
Sweringens. The Senator, however, con- 
tinued to tell Mr. Wyer that “you had 
other duties.” In response to a question 
of Senator Truman’s, Mr. Wyer revealed 
that his salary was $14,000 a year, $7,000 
of which was paid by MOP and $7,000 
by the Texas & Pacific. 

Senator Truman, who is acting chair- 
man of the sub-committee, issued a state- 
ment on October 24, in which he denied 
that the Stedman bondholders committee, 
which is active in the MOP reorganization 
case, had cooperated fully with the senate 
committee. He said that after much de- 
lay, the Stedman committee had decided 
to allow the committee investigators to ex- 
amine its files, but refused to let them have 
copies of the files. The sub-committee is 
making a study of the MOP reorganiza- 
tion plan which is now before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

The Supreme Court, on October 25, re- 
fused to review a case in which the Guar- 
anty Trust Company, Marine Midland 
Trust Company and Douglass & Co., tried 
to avoid appearance in federal court in con- 
nection with a suit by Guy Thompson, 
trustee of the MOP, to recover $3,200,000 
paid so far by the railroad on a $16,000,000 
contract for the purchase of terminal prop- 
erties located in Kansas City, Mo., and St. 
Joseph, Mo. As a result of the Court’s 
decision Mr. Thompson will be able to 
maintain a suit against these trust com- 
panies in an effort to recover the moneys 
already paid and to cancel the contract 
itself. 


American Wood-Preservers’ 
Association Sets Convention 
Date Ahead 


Owing to inability to secure adequate 
hotel facilities in Chicago during the week 
beginning January 23, 1938, the American 
Wood-Preservers’ Association has moved 
the date for its thirty-fourth annual con- 
vention forward one week and will meet 
at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, on Janu- 
ary 18-20, 1938. 


New Jersey Plans “Transportation 
Week” 


New Jersey Chambers of Commerce and 
transport organizations are sponsoring, and 
Governor Hoffman has proclaimed, a “New 
Jersey Transportation Week” and an ac- 
companying exhibit, entitled “Transporta- 
tion on Parade” to be held during the 
week of November 6 to 12 in Newark, 
N. J., coincident with the fourth annual 
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national motor truck show. Among the 
participants, the Pennsylvania is preparing 
plans for an extensive exhibit in its newly- 
completed Newark station. 


Superheat vs. Steam Pressure— 
A Correction 


In an article entitled “Superheat Versus 
Steam Pressure” on page 531 of the Octo- 
ber 16 issue of the Railway Age the omis- 
sion of a decimal point confused the state- 
ment interpreting the effect of increasing 
steam pressures upon the cut-offs required 
to maintain an unchanged terminal expan- 
sion pressure. The figure shown as 23 
per cent cut-off with 500 lb. per sq. in. 
initial pressure in the fourth line in the 
second column on page 541 should be 2.3 
per cent. In Fig. 3 on page 532 the lower 
initial-pressure line represents 350 Ib. per 
sq. in. rather than 300 lb. as indicated. 


“Life-Line of the Confederacy” 
Seeks Abandonment 


The historic Virginia Central has peti- 
tioned the State Corporation Commission 
of Virginia for permission to abandon its 
entire 38 miles of track between Fred- 
ericksburg, Va., and Orange. The road 
was incorporated in 1877 as the Potomac, 
Fredericksburg & Piedmont and built to 
tap the rich farming country in Orange 
County. Thus, during the Civil War, the 
line was called “General Lee’s life line to 
the granary of the Confederacy.” 

Continuing operating losses and the in- 
adequate physical condition of the property 
are cited as the basis of the abandonment 
petition. 


Baltimore Traffic Men See Potomac 
Yard 


On October 20, a party of 55 members 
of the Traffic Club of Baltimore, Md., and 
their guests embarked upon a business in- 
spection trip from Camden station, Balti- 
more, through Washington, D. C., to Po- 
tomac Yard, Va., traveling via the Balti- 
more & Ohio. At Potomac Yard they 
boarded passenger cars of the Richmond, 
Fredericksburg & Potomac and inspected 
the facilities of the yard, viewing opera- 
tions at the icing station, the classification 
of car retarders and tower control, and 
other steps in the breaking up and make- 
up of north-south freights. R. M. Colvin, 
superintendent, Potomac Yard, R. F. & P., 
made oral comments on the features of 
the inspection trip. 


Train Service Threatened in Cur- 
tailment of Railway Mail 


The contraction of train service and pos- 
sibly the abandonment of many short-line 
roads and branch lines by reason of recent 
curtailments of railway post office cars on 
these routes by the United States Post 
Office Department is foreseen in a pamph- 
let issued by H. D. Pollard, receiver, Cen- 
tral of Georgia, entitled “The Handwriting 
on the Wall.” The loss of mail pay 
through increasing withdrawals of mail 
cars will, in many cases, spell death for 
light traffic lines, the statement warns. 

While suggesting that the government 
might as consistently subsidize the carriers 
through mail grants as it does other trans- 
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portation agencies by other means, Mr. 
Pollard levels no attack on the Post (f- 
fice Department, agreeing with the depart- 
ment’s reply to public protest that “the 
way to retain rail service is to use the 
freight and passenger facilities of the rail- 
roads.” The pamphlet’s aim is actually to 
emphasize the threatened abandonment and 
curtailment of service on certain lines due 
to the post office policy. “Constructive 
criticism and suggestions are invited.” 


Traveling Passenger Agents Meet 
at New Orleans 


The sixty-first annual meeting of the 
American Association of Traveling Pas- 
senger Agents was held at New Orleans, 
La., on October 18 and 19. The value of 
air-conditioning, stewardess service, lower 
fares and travel tours was discussed. A 
post-convention tour embraced East Gulf 
points and Miami, Fla. Officers elected 
for the ensuing year were as follows: 
President, Frank O’Brien, assistant gen- 
eral passenger agent of the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis at Cleveland, Ohio; 
vice-president, Charles M. Hale, general 
agent of the Chicago & North Western at 
Philadelphia, Pa.; and secretary-treasurer, 
C. A. Melin, general eastern passenger 
agent of the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis at New York. 


Rates on Carbon Black 


Examiner C. W. Griffin has recom- 
mended in a proposed report that the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission authorize 
proposed increases in rates on carbon 
black, in carloads, from producing points 
in Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas to 
Gulf of Mexico ports for export or coast- 
wise movement, in water rates from gulf 
ports to north Atlantic ports, and in water- 
and-rail rates from Galveston, Tex., and 
Houston, to inland New England points. 
The examiner would, however, find not 
justified additional proposed increases from 
producing points in Louisiana, Oklahoma, 
Texas, and Wyoming to destinations in the 
United States and Canada. 

This is one of the commodities which 
was withdrawn from the general Ex Parte 
115 rate advance case. 


Riggs to Head A. S. C. z. 


Henry E. Riggs, honorary professor of 
civil engineering of the University of 
Michigan, has been selected by the board 
of direction of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers as official nominee for 
president of the society for the year 1938, 
this nomination being equivalent to elec- 
tion. Professor Riggs has long been a 
student of railway economic problems and 
especially of railway valuation matters. He 
served for several years in the engineer- 
ing departments of the Burlington and 
Santa Fe railways, following which he 
was chief engineer of the Ann Arbor for 
six years before entering consulting prac- 
tice. From 1912 to 1930 he was professor 
and head of the department of civil engi- 
neering at the University of Michigan. 
Professor Riggs is a recognized authority 
on railway valuation and in this capacity 
has represented numerous railways in aal- 
uation and recapture proceedings during 
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the last 40 years. He has also been a fre- 
quent contributor to the volumes of the 
Railway Age, his most recent article be- 
ing a discussion of the economics of the 
Missouri River improvement work from a 
transportation standpoint, which article ap- 
peared in the Railway Age of October 31, 
1936, page 622. 


British Railway Moves a Whole 
Factory and Its Employees 


The October traffic list of the Great 
Western (Great Britain) calls for the re- 
moval of the equipment of two entire 
manufacturing plants from their present 
London location to a new consolidated site 
in Cheltenham, the conveyance to be per- 
formed in 135 unit containers, in regular 
“door-to-door” service. According to the 
provisions of the latter, employees of the 
road will actually remove the machinery 
from its place in the London plants and, 
upon arrival at the new site, place the 
equipment in its. exact position, ready for 
assembling by the manufacturer’s en- 
gineers. The equipment to.be moved in- 
cludes 44 tons of machinery, 60 tons of 
stores, 14 tons of office furniture, and the 
furniture and personal effects of 50 mem- 
bers of the staff. The plans also provide 
that there be no break in the manufactur- 
er’s output during the time of removal. 

It is reported that Great Western traf- 
fic men have for some time been studying 
the lay-out of the Cheltenham factory, 
noting the best means of approach, ar- 
ranging for the provision of special tackle 
for the unloading of the machinery from 
the containers and providing labor for 
conveying the sections of machinery to the 
required positions in the new building. 


Bureau of Public Roads Completes 
Large Mileage 


The Bureau of Public Roads of the De- 
partment of Agriculture has announced 
that in the year ended June 30, more than 
22,000 miles of highway of all classes 
were completed under Federal supervision, 
the greater part in cooperation with State 
highway departments. The report states 
that 11,401 miles of road were financed 
with special emergency funds and 7,367 
miles through regular federal aid. The 
payments of federal funds to the States 
for this work totaled $337,747,071. At the 
close of the fiscal year the emergency 
funds were very largely expended and fu- 
ture work will be supported by annual 
authorizations for each of the fiscal years 
1938 and 1939 of $125,000,000 of federal 
aid for improvement. of the federal-aid sys- 
tem, $25,000,000 for secondary roads and 
$50,000,000 for elimination of hazards at 
grade crossings. 

The report points out that notable prog- 
Tess was made in the Federal program of 
elimination of hazards at grade crossings 
with 1,149 crossings eliminated, 574 pro- 
tecte! with signals or other devices, and 
196 srade separation structures recon- 
strucied. Other work completed under the 
burea supervision included 139 miles of 
highy ay in national forests, 169 miles in 
National parks, 245 miles in public lands, 
and 33 miles of replacement of flood dam- 
aged roads. Nearly 3,400 miles of road 
built with funds provided by other federal 
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agencies and turned over to the bureau 
for supervision of construction were com- 
pleted. 

Work on the Inter-American highway 
from the United States to Panama pro- 
gressed at increased speed during the year, 
according to the report. Impassable gaps 
were reduced to 560 miles, and these, the 
report adds, will be eliminated rapidly by 
bridge construction now under way. The 
total length of the highway, when com- 
pleted, will be 3,250 miles. At present 
there are 1,265 miles of all weather road, 
1,425 miles of dry season roads, and 560 
miles of trails impassable to wheeled ve- 
hicles. 


Southern Coach Rates to Be 2 Cents 
a Mile 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on 
October 23 placed its stamp of approval 
on the decision of the Southeastern car- 
riers to increase coach fares from 1% 
cents to 2 cents a mile in Southeastern 
territory. The increase will apply to all 
railroads, and to bus lines having through 
fare arrangements with railroads in the 
Southeastern territory which includes that 
portion of the country lying south of the 
Potomac and Ohio rivers and east of the 
Mississippi. The carriers asked the com- 
mission to waive the 30-day notice provi- 
sion of its order of December, 1935, in 
order that the new rates might go into 
effect on November 1. In granting the 
petition the commission waived its former 
order and permitted the roads to begin 
charging the new rate to passengers on 
November 1. The petition also states that 
the Southern carriers will charge twice the 
one-way price for a round-trip ticket. 

The petition to the commission states 
that the carriers feel that the higher rates 
will help to alleviate their present plight 
which is directly due to increased wages, 
increased cost of materials and supplies, 
and increased taxes “which they have been 
forced to bear and are now paying.” 


September Truck Loadings up 4.5 
Per Cent 


Truck loadings in September resulted in 
an increase of 4.47 per cent over freight 
tonnage carried by motor vehicle in Sep- 
tember, 1936, according to the monthly 
statistics of loadings compiled by Ameri- 
can Trucking Associations, Inc. The Sep- 
tember loadings amounted to an increase 
of 2.54 per cent over the tonnage reported 
for August. 

These figures are based on comparable 
reports filed with the Association by 119 
carriers in 29 states and the District of 
Columbia. The total tonnage transported 
by these carriers in September was 440,111 
tons as compared with 429,202 tons in Au- 
gust and 421,271 tons in September, 1936. 

Reporting carriers indicated that “labor 
troubles within the trucking industry and 
strikes in other industries continued to 
affect markedly the volume of freight be- 
ing handled.” The A.T.A. truck loadings 
index , figure, based on the 1936 monthly 
average as 100, for September stood at 
109.83 as compared with 110.75 in August. 
While the figures include reports from 
some of the largest motor carriers in the 
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country, the A.T.A. says, “the total ton- 
nage should not be considered as indicative 
of the volume of freight being moved by 
truck but merely as a cross-section of the 
activity of the trucking industry, showing 
the trend in the tonnage volume.” 


Commission to Hold “Field Day” 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has made preparations to hold what has 
been known in the past as a “field day” 
on November 15 and 16 in an attempt to 
throw some additional light on some of 
the perplexing problems that are now con- 
fronting the commission as a result of the 
various reorganization cases that are now 
pending before it. The commission has 
sent informal invitations to lawyers and 
other interests close to railroad reorganiza- 
tion activities. While November 15 and 
16 have been set aside for hearings on the 
reorganization plans of the Spokane Inter- 
national and the Western Pacific, it is 
understood that the commission will de- 
vote most of the two days to hearing opin- 
ions of the various counsel on problems 
arising out of Section 77 of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act. 

Some of the problems on which the com- 
mission will invite discussion are: 

1. Is the Boyd case which holds that 
bondholders have a prior claim in rail re- 
organizations applicable to the amended 
Section 77? 

2. How high should the permissible 
minimum of fixed interest be? In other 
words, what constitutes adequate coverage? 

3. To what extent should the commission 
permit the use of income bonds? 

4. What can be done with an insolvent 
road whose earnings are so poor as to de- 
lay reorganization indefinitely ? 

5. Relationship of total capitalization to 
investment. 

Ernest S. Ballard, of Chicago, counsel 
for the majority stockholders in the Mis- 
souri Pacific and the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois reorganization cases, has petitioned 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
permission to appear as a “friend of the 
court” during the discussions. 


New York Railroad Club 
The New York Railroad Club will hold 


its sixty-fifth anniversary dinner at seven 
o'clock sharp on Thursday, December 9, 
at the Hotel Commodore, New York. 
Previous to the dinner, there will be a 
reception from 6:15 to 6:40 p.m. Samuel 
MacClurkan is general chairman of the 
general committee. Other committee 
chairmen are Charles E. Smith, advisory 
committee; H. L. Dunphy, attendance 
committee; J. S. Henry, dinner commit- 
tee: B. L. Norton, entertainment commit- 
tee; Frank Hedly, reception committee ; 
Roy V. Wright, publicity committee ; Clar- 
ence C. Fletcher, seating committee; and 
Samuel F. Pryor, Jr., out-of-town commit- 
tee. Application for reservation should be 
made to C. C. Fletcher, room 1544, 466 
Lexington avenue, New York. These 
must be in his hands by November 29. 
Charge for each person will be $5.00. 
The next regular meeting of the club is 
to be held on Friday night, November 12, 
at the usual place of meeting of the En- 
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gineer’s Societies building, 29 West 39th 
street, New York. This is one week in 
advance of the regular date which has been 
changed, as the Railway Business Associa- 
tion annual meeting will be held in Chi- 
cago, on November 18. 


July Accident Statistics 


The Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
completed statistics of steam railway acci- 
dents for July, 1937, now in preparation 
for the printer, will show: 


Month 7 months ended 
of July with July 
prona 
Item 1937 1936 1937 1936 
Number of train ac- 
cidents ...... 657 653 5,201 4,869 


Number of casualties 
in train, train- 
service and non- 
train accidents: 


Trespassers: 
De weceweeee 302 311 1,495 1,529 


BONUTEE .ccccece 341 323 1,563 1,597 
Passengers on trains: a 
(a) In train acci- 


dents :* 
eee S swan 6 
Injured .. 66 82 312 487 


(b) In train-serv- 
ice accidents: 


Killed ... 2 1 6 3 
Injured .. 210 174 1,086 990 
Travelers not on 
trains: 
Pn ceneweene ita 3 8 11 
PGGE: scaccces 51 62 444 452 
Employees on duty: 
eer 47 68 401 373 
Injured ........ 2,171 1,923 14,226 12,287 
All other nontres- 
passers :f 
DE. wrembeae 160 170 1,102 997 
Peres 476 474 3,905 3,664 
Total—All classes of 
persons: 
OT! ere 511 554 3,012 2,919 
Injured ........ 3,315 3,038 21,536 19,477 


* Train accidents are distinguished from train- 
service accidents by the fact that the former 
cause damage of more than $150 to railway 
property. 

+ Casualties to “Other nontrespassers” happen 
chiefly at highway grade crossings. Total high- 
way grade-crossing casualties for all classes of 
persons, including both trespassers and nontres- 
passers, were as follows: 


Number of accidents 265 281 2,433 2,210 
Persons: 

EP are 140 151 998 909 

ae Brererrey 280 305 2,776 2,575 


Nickel Plate Educates School 
Children Through Tour 


The Nickel Plate road carried recently 
1,334 Kokomo, Ind., school children on an 
educational tour to Indianapolis, Ind., 
where a railroad exhibit was placed on 
display. The special train left Kokomo 
at 8:00 a.m. and upon arrival at Belt Junc- 
tion, Indianapolis, was transferred to the 
Big Four for movement to that road’s 
Beech Grove shops for inspection. At a 
number of stops along the route, the chil- 
dren, many of whom had never before 
ridden on a railroad train, were permitted 
to inspect the engines and, at the Indian- 
apolis roundhouse, to watch the operation 
of oiling, watering, coaling and turning. 

In the Indianapolis Union station the 
children were privileged to observe the 
arrival and departure of the Big Four’s 
“Southwestern Limited” and the Pennsyl- 
vania’s “American” from an adjoining 
platform. A number of Pullman cars of 
various types were spotted nearby and 
porters and representatives of the Pullman 
Company were on hand to explain their 
accommodations. The students also in- 
spected, at length, waiting rooms, ticket 
offices, baggage, mail and express rooms 
and other facilities of a large railroad sta- 
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tion. At 3:30 p.m. the Nickel Plate spe- 
cial was boarded for the trip back to Ko- 
komo. Railway representatives were of 
the opinion that the excitement of antici- 
pation for the preceding few weeks and 
accumulation of railroad data on the trip 
made the children “100 per cent railroad- 
minded.” 


Mechanical Division Letter Ballot 
Results 


The results of the 1937 letter ballot of 
the A.A.R. Mechanical Division have just 
been made available in circular No. 
DV-927, recently issued by the secretary’s 
office. The recommendations for changes 
in the standard practice of the division, 
made by various committees at the June 
meeting at Atlantic City, N. J., were di- 
vided into a total of 113 propositions as 
follows: Arbitration Committee, 1 propo- 
sition; Brakes and Brake Equipment, 10 
propositions; Car Construction, 6 proposi- 
tions; Couplers with Draft Gears, 3 propo- 
sitions; Air Conditioning and Equipment 
Lighting, 1 proposition; Locomotive Con- 
struction, 3 propositions; Specifications for 
Materials, 17 propositions; Tank Cars, 2 
propositions; Wheels, 8 propositions; 
Loading Rules, 62 propositions. 

As a result of a favorable letter ballot 
all of these propositions, from Nos. 1 to 
113, inclusive, to amend the standard and 
recommended practice of the Division are 
approved. The propositions among the 
foregoing to amend the Interchange Rules 
and Loading Rules of the Division become 
effective January 1, 1938, with the excep- 
tion of modifications already issued in 
Supplement No. 1 of the loading rules 
which became effective September 1, 1937. 
Propositions Nos. 13, 14 and 42, covering 
Definitions and Designating Letters, be- 
come effective immediately. All other 
propositions become effective March 1, 
1938. 


Utility Commission Challenges 
Court Order in Westchester 
Case 


A jurisdictional dispute has arisen be- 
tween Federal Judge John C. Knox and 
the New York State Public Service Com- 
mission concerning the right of the bank- 
rupt New York, Westchester & Boston to 
abandon its line between New Rochelle, 
N. Y., and Port Chester on October 31, 
which was granted to the receivers of the 
road by an order of the federal court re- 
cently issued (as reported in the Railway 
Age for October 23, page 587). By a 
ruling handed down on October 27, the 
state utility body denied the application of 
the road to discontinue the service on Oc- 
tober 31, refusing to waive the usual 30 
days notice as would be necessary to carry 
out the time provision of the court order. 
It is expected that conferences will be held 
to determine to what extent the commis- 
sion may control the activities of the re- 
ceivers. 

In an effort to avert discontinuance of 
the entire line, effective December 31, citi- 
zens and commuter groups in the towns 
affected by the abandonment have set forth 
several plans for the continued operation of 
the road. Among others, there has been 
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published a plan for placing ownership and 
operation of the road in the hands of the 
county government. Presented by Leon- 
ard Bright of New Rochelle, N. Y., the 
plan calls for the condemnation of the 
road by the Westchester County Board of 
Supervisors after a fair valuation of the 
property. It further urges drastic econo- 
mies in operation by the county, with spe- 
cial reference to power contracts and 
right-of-way leases now in effect between 
the Westchester and the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, of which it was for- 
merly a subsidiary. Mr. Bright further 
states that, in his opinion, no difficulty 
should be encountered in receiving the 
sanction of the state legislature for such 
acquisition of the road. 


President Appoints Co-ordinator 


Adhering to a principle which he in- 
corporated in his recent governmental re- 
organization bill, President Roosevelt, on 
October 21, announced that he had ap- 
pointed his son, James, as co-ordinator of 
18 governmental agencies, of which the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is one. 
At a press conference the President said 
that his desire was to have someone who 
could meet once a week with the heads of 
these agencies and find out what their 
pressing problems were and decide whether 
or not they were of great enough import- 
ance to present directly to the President. 
Seemingly, the real objective of the ap- 
pointment is to sift out many of the re- 
quests for appointments that come to the 
President in order that his time will be 
conserved. 

Chairman Carroll Miller of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission attended a 
luncheon at the White House on October 
21, when the announcement of James 
Roosevelt’s appointment was made public. 
Co-ordinator Roosevelt has announced that 
he will meet with the heads of the various 
agencies on Monday and Tuesday of each 
week. He will have these new duties in 
addition to his regular ones as secretary 
to the President. The President empha- 
sized the fact that the arrangement was 
entirely voluntary and there would be no 
pressure brought to bear upon the agencies 
to attend the weekly half-hour sessions. 


Sir Herbert Walker Retires 


Sir Herbert Walker, general manager of 
the Southern (Great Britain), who, as 
chairman of the Railway Executive Com- 
mittee, was the chief officer of the entire 
British railroad system under government 
control during the war, retired from active 
service on October 14, at the age of 69, 
the Railway Gazette (London) reports. 
Sir Herbert entered the service of the 
London & North Western (now London, 
Midland & Scottish) in 1885, in the dis- 
trict superintendent’s office in London, ris 
ing through various posts in the operating 
department to become chief operating of- 
ficer of the North London section of the 
road. It was during this period, in 1894, 
that he prepared a group of detailed re- 
ports based upon a tour of the United 
States, in which he presented the possibil- 
ities of adapting a number of American 
practices on the L. & N. W. 7 

In 1912 Sir Herbert entered the service 
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of the Southern as general manager, the 
post from which he has retired. Under 
his executive eye, the road has undertaken 
the whole of its suburban electrification 
program, inaugurated in 1915, and now 
has the largest suburban electrified system 
in the world, totaling 542 route-miles. It 
was under his managership, also, that the 
Southern passed through war-times, the 
great railway strike threat of 1919, the 
consolidation of the main line systems and 
the establishment of standard rates. Re- 
cent developments pushed by Sir Herbert 
include the establishment of the trans- 
channel train ferry service between Dover, 
England, and Dunkerque, France, and the 
Portsmouth electrification. 


New England Conference to Discuss 
Southern Rate Petition 


A discussion of proposed steps to be 
taken against the rate application placed 
before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion by the governors of nine Southern 
states will constitute an important part of 
the 13th annual New England Conference 
to be held in Boston, Mass., on November 
18 and 19. The item, as given in the an- 
nouncement of the conference, states that 
“a united New England is essential to con- 
test the railroad rate cases initiated by the 
governors of nine southeastern _ states 
which threaten New England’s industries.” 
A special group conference has also been 
called by Governor Murphy of New 
Hampshire to formulate a definite plan of 
action for presentation to the New Eng- 
land council. 

The Southern rate petition, which was 
filed early in September, seeks a reduc- 
tion on inter-territorial rates applicable to 
goods shipped to the northern consuming 
areas, thus giving a competitive advantage 
to southern industry. Hearings on the 
petition were originally scheduled for No- 
vember 10 but have been postponed indefi- 
nitely. 

Other items on the New England con- 
ference program include addresses by busi- 
ness leaders and a discussion of summer 
tourist trade and electric power problems. 
Those railroad representatives on the di- 
rectors’ panel of the council are: D. C. 
Douglass, executive vice-president, Maine 
Central, Portland, Me.; L. F. Whittemore, 
assistant to the president, Boston & Maine, 
Concord, N. H.; Howard S. Palmer, pres- 
ident, New Haven, New Haven, Conn. 


I. C. C. Order on System 
Consolidated Report 


The Interstate Commerce Commission's 
latest step in its consideration of system 
consolidated reports for steam railways 
was an order issued October 21 requiring 
Class I roads, excluding switching and 
terminal companies, to submit to the 
Bureau of Statistics by December 1 a copy 
of each consolidated statement prepared 
during the calendar years 1936 and 1937 
in accordance with Statistical Series Cir- 
cular No, 24 which is made a part of the 
order. Circular No. 24 is designed “to 
ascertain the extent to which Class I steam 
railways have prepared financial, operating, 
Statistical or other statements: (a) Con- 
solidating the results for the respondent 
with those for other companies; and (b) 
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consolidating the results for companies in 
which the respondent is directly or indi- 
rectly interested but in which consolida- 
tions the results for the respondent have 
not been included.” 

Accompanying the order is a brief ex- 
planation which I.C.C. Secretary W. P. 
Bartel addressed “To Chief Accounting 
Officers of Class I Steam Railways.” Mr. 
Bartel says in part: “Consideration has 
been given to the various comments sub- 
mitted by railway accounting officers and 
others in regard to the tentative discussion 
of General Principles of System Con- 
solidated Reports for Steam Railways is- 
sued in July, 1937. Attention is now being 
given to the application of the general 
principles to individual systems. It will be 
of assistance in this work to have for study 
the various statements of this nature actu- 
ally in use.” 


A.A.R. Research on Axles 


A comprehensive program of research 
to determine what further improvements 
can be made in the methods of manufac- 
turing axles used on locomotives and cars 
will be conducted by the Division of En- 
gineering Research of the Association of 
American Railroads, according to a recent 
announcement from A.A.R. President J. J. 
Pelley. The tests, which will begin early 
in November, Mr. Pelley said, are designed 
to bring about “still greater safety and 
economy on the railroads of this country.” 


Hungerford in England 





C.N.R. President, Studying Railway Methods 

in Britain, Greets Engineer of L.&N.E.’s 

“Flying Scotsman,” at Kings Cross Station, 
London 
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Steel axles, the statement points out, 
range from approximately 5% in. in di- 
ameter, the size used on freight and pas- 
senger cars, to approximately 14 in., the 
size to which the massive driving wheels 
on modern locomotives are attached. The 
research work will be conducted on es- 
pecially constructed testing machines which 
have been built at the Timken Roller Bear- 
ing Company plant at Canton, Ohio, and 
will be under the direction of a committee 
of mechanical officers from the various 
railroads and axle manufacturers cooper- 
ating with L. W. Wallace, director of the 
Division of Engineering Research. 

The first test will deal with axles used 
on passenger cars, and when that has been 
completed a study of axles used on freight 
cars will be made. After that the test 
will include the various sizes of axles used 
on locomotives and locomotive tenders 

In order to test the strength and dura- 
bility of the various sizes of axles, “gi- 
gantic” machines have been built at the 
Timken Roller Bearing plant which will 
rotate a full size axle at varying speeds 
while at the same time stresses will be 
placed on it at various locations to deter- 
mine the number of revolutions that can 
be made before an axle actually breaks. 

In order that complete knowledge can 
be obtained as to the various kinds of rail- 
road axles now in use, several hundred 
axles of varying sizes will be put through 
every possible test. These axles have been 
obtained directly from the manufacturers 
and a complete detailed history of each 
one has been prepared from the time the 
ore was first received at the mill until the 
axle finally emerged from the steel mill 
as a properly rounded piece of steel 7% 
feet long and ready for the wheels to be 
attached. 


Stocker and Feeder Rates Examined 
at Denver 


The “guarantee” proposal of the rail- 
roads to govern the application of stocker 
and feeder rates was a vital point at issue 
at a hearing before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission at Denver, Col., which 
closed on October 13. The 
proposal provides that livestock shippers 
will not be allowed the advantage of the 
lower stocker and feeder rate unless the 
shipper can guarantee that when the ani- 
mals are ready to be reshipped after fat- 
tening they will be moved by rail. Live- 
stock shippers contended that the proposal 
would be entirely unworkable and, in effect, 
would cancel the stocker and feeder rate, 
which is 15 per cent lower than the fat 
livestock rate. 


& 2 ” 
guarantee 


The railroads contended that the origi- 
nal aim of the lower rate on stocker and 
feeder cattle was to give the carriers two 
hauls on the livestock instead of one. They 
are merely seeking to make sure that the 


original purpose of the lower rate is ful- 
filled. Shippers pointed out that to put the 
proposal into effect would be to discrimi- 
nate against one shipper in favor of an- 
other. ‘Two men shipping livestock of ex- 
actly the same kind would pay different 
rates if one could guarantee that the live- 
stock would eventually move by rail again 
and the other could not make such a guar- 
antee. According to the shippers it would 
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be impossible for the shipper who pays the 
first freight bill to guarantee what a later 
owner of the livestock will do when he is 
ready to ship. 

The hearing at Denver was precipitated 
by a suit brought in Texas by the Southern 
Pacific against the Matador Land & Cat- 
tle Company, Denver, for $400 additional 
freight charges on 10 cars of cattle which 
had been shipped to California, moving out 
of Denver on the stocker and feeder rate 
but not being reshipped by rail after the 
feeding in transit privilege had been exer- 
cised. 


Freight Car Loading 


Revenue freight car loading for the 
week ended October 16 totaled 809,944 cars, 
a decrease of 5,178 cars or 0.6 per cent 
below the preceding week, a decrease of 
16,581 cars or two per cent below the cor- 
responding week in 1936 and a decrease 
of 121,161 cars or 13 per cent below the 
same week in 1930. All commodity clas- 
sifications except ore showed increases over 
the preceding week, while all commodity 
classifications except live stock, ore and 
coke showed increases over last year. The 
summary, as compiled by the Car Service 
Division, Association of American Rail- 
roads, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For Week Ended Saturday, October 16 





Districts 1937 1936 1935 
SS er 162,313 161,743 151,224 
Allegheny ...... 151,760 160,445 133.420 
Pocahontas ..... 56,772 58,596 53,125 
Southern ....... 112,967 111,299 99,731 
Northwestern 125,244 135,575 114,710 
Central Western. 134,692 132,540 119,131 
Southwestern ... 66,196 66,327 60,963 
Total Western 

Districts ..... 326,132 334,442 294,804 
Total All Roads. 809,944 826,525 732,304 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain 

Products ..... 35,923 32,579 36,118 
Live Stock .... 21,840 22,611 22,970 
RE 159,136 157,144 138,294 
ee 9,574 10,582 7,427 
Forest Products. 37,227 36,033 31,376 

a ea 50,103 55,281 33,602 
Merchandise 
oh 169,791 169,317 166,283 
Miscellaneous 326,350 342,978 296,234 
October 16 ..... 809,944 826,525 732,304 
October 9 ...... 815,122 820,570 734,154 
October 2 ..... 847,245 819,597 705,974 
September 25 840,446 807,243 629,935 
September 18 826,565 789,857 


706,820 


Cumulative Total, 
42 Weeks ....31,511,156 28,640,235 25,284,516 





In Canada.—The Canadian Thanksgiving 
holiday on October 11 affected car load- 
ings and the total dropped from 61,388 for 
the previous week to 56,715 for the Octo- 
ber 16 week, according to the compilation 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. In 
the comparable week last year loadings 
totaled 60,219. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Total for Canada: Loaded Connections 
October 16, 1937.... 56,715 25,940 
October 9, 1937..... 61,338 26,422 
October 2, 1937..... 62,330 26,426 
October 10, 1936.... 60,219 25,497 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
October 16, 1937.... 2,067,490 1,088,119 
October 10, 1936.... 1,909,519 942,059 
October 12, 1935.... 1,833,683 868,786 
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Club Meetings 


The New England Railroad Club will 
hold its next meeting on November 9 at 
the Hotel Touraine, Boston, Mass. At 
that time John M. Hall, chief inspector, 
Bureau of Locomotive Inspection, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, will present 
a paper entitled “Safety Promoted by the 
Bureau of Locomotive Inspection.” 

The Northwest Car Men’s Association 
will hold a meeting on November 1 at 
1957 University avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 
The feature of the evening’s entertainment 
is to be a paper entitled “Roller Bearing 
Applications to Railroad Rolling Stock” to 
be presented by W. C. Taylor, assistant 
manager, rolling bearing department, 
American Steel Foundries Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

The Car Foremen’s Association of Chi- 
cago will hold its next meeting on No- 
vember 8 at the La Salle Hotel, Chicago. 
This will be an open meeting to be de- 
voted to a general discussion of car de- 
partment problems. 

The Canadian Railway Club will hold 
its next meeting on November 8 at the 
Windsor Hotel, Montreal, Que. J. E. Teal, 
transportation engineer, Chesapeake & 
Ohio, Richmond, Va., will present a paper 
entitled “Past, Present and Future of 
American Railways,” to be illustrated by a 
sound film. 

The Central Railway Club of Buffalo 
will hold its next meeting on November 
9 at 8 p.m. in the Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
N. Y. Francis Bowman, advertising man- 
ager of the Carborundum Company, Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., will explain and sup- 
plement the industrial film “The Jewels of 
Industry.” The Central Railway Club 
chorus will entertain. 

The Car Foremen’s Association of 
Omaha, Council Bluffs and South Omaha 
Interchange will hold its next meeting on 
November 11 at 1:30 p.m., Union Pacific 
offices at Council Bluffs, Ia. A _ paper 
entitled “Scrap Iron Loading” will be pre- 
sented. 


The next meeting of the Traffic Club’ 


of Baltimore (Md.), to be held on Novem- 
ber 6 at the Lord Baltimore Hotel in that 
city, will be the Silver Anniversary Ball— 
a part of the club’s program in observance 
of its 25th anniversary. Dinner will be 
served at 7 p.m. 


A.A.R. Publishes Railroad Bibliog- 
raphy for the Young 


To meet the increasing number of re- 
quests received from school students for 
information about reading matter on rail- 


containing a list of 150 books, pamph- 
ets and periodicals and entitled “Railway 
Literature for Young People.” To pro- 
vide for age differences, the section of the 
pamphlet dealing with books is divided 
into primary, intermediate and high school 
grades. The bibliography for the first two 
age groups makes reference largely to 
books containing a large proportion of pic- 
tures and texts of the “how it runs” va- 
riety, while that for the older group com- 
prises most of the standard reference and 
historical works in the field. The section 
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devoted to periodicals contains also a list 
of railway employees’ periodicals. 


North and South Rate 
War Looms 


(Continued from page 618) 
ditions applicable to each, require reason- 
able rates that they may move ireely 
whether such rates be now published as 
class rates under an applicable classifica- 
tion, commodity rates, percentage rates or 
column rates.” In addition, any-quantity 
rates and rate levels are introduced by ref- 
erence to the hosiery decision 156 | CC 
117, the coke decision 213 I C C 384, and 
219 I C C 425 and rates on sugar from 
gulf ports to northern points decided May 
8, 1937. Appended to the application is a 
suggested general classification of com- 
modities which “is not complete or fin- 
ished but illustrates the type of com- 
modities which promise to open the door 
to industrial progress in the south.” 

Specifically the complaint charges that 
“the defendants refusing to join in joint 
routes and reasonable through rates, effectu- 
ally dominate their codefendants in south- 
ern territory and by agreement among 
themselves have declined to join in through 
routes and joint rates from southern ter- 
ritory into other territories on a level of 
rates comparable to those maintained in 
Central Freight Association and Trunk’ 
Line territory. The growth of industry 
generally in the south is stopped or re- 
tarded by the rate system. If a fair, just, 
reasonable and non-discriminatory rate 
system is accorded to the producers, manu- 
facturers and miners in southern territory 
there will be a greatly enlarged density of 
traffic from such territory which would 
result to the advantage of the defendants. 
The acts, practices, rates, charges, rules 
and regulations of the defendants is a 
denial of the national purpose of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act and constitutes an 
arbitrary barrier against shippers shipping 
commodities from southern territory which 
works to the injury and disadvantage of 
jobbers and consumers in other territories.” 

The application asks that an order be 
made commanding the defendants to cease 
and desist from violations of the act 
and to establish and put in effect such 
rates as the commission may deem reason- 
able and just. 

Central Freight Association shippers ex- 
pressed great alarm because of the possible 
ramifications of the applications and fore- 
cast that rate preferentials to the south 
would destroy northern business and create 
excessive unemployment. It was also con- 
tended that the desire to develop the south 
was an issue designed to obscure true ob- 
jectives. One shipper said that the north- 
bound and south-bound rates, which have 
always been the same, have never been 
challenged because low wages in the south 
have given that territory an advantage 10 
northern markets. Rising wages in the 
south have reduced that advantage and 
therefore the attempt to secure preferential 
north-bound rates is an effort to retain an 
advantage if wages should be increased 
under the Black-Connery bill. 

Another shipper contended that the move 
was a political effort to insure passase 0 
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MODERN SWITCHING POWER... 





@ Shifts more cars in less time. 
@ Reduces switching costs. 


@ Reduces fuel and water consump- 
tion. 


@ Lowers maintenance costs. 


Modern switchers are as essential as modern 
road power for economical railroad operation. 
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the Black-Connery bill, reasoning that the 
advantages gained by the south under 
preferential rates would offset the disad- 
vantage of this bill to the south. He 
said that southern congressmen have ap- 
proached northern congressmen with the 
proposal that if the latter will support the 
rate case the former will aid in the pas- 
sage of the Black-Connery bill. 

Still another shipper felt that the pur- 
pose of the move was to force northern 
manufacturers to establish plants in the 
south and thereby insure the success of the 
Tennessee Valley power project. He rea- 
soned that lower rates to the north, com- 
bined with cheap power costs, would be 
such an advantage that northern manufac- 
turers would have to move their plants to 
the south in order to compete with south- 
ern manufacturers. 

During the session with the carriers an 
attempt was made to establish a basis on 
which both shippers and carriers could 
function in unison. Because of the indefi- 
niteness of the petitions and their possible 
ramifications, nothing specific could be es- 
tablished. The controlling factor is the 


future relationship of the rates from south- 
ern origins to northern destinations to the 
rates from official origin to official destina- 
tions. 





(c) Bachrach 
B. F. Fairless 
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of the United States Steel Corporation and Subsidiaries 
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Supply Trade 





Fairless President 


U.S. Steel Corp. 


Stettinius to succeed Taylor 
as chairman; staff changes 
in subsidiaries 


At a quarterly meeting of the directors 
of the United States Steel Corporation on 
October 26, Benjamin F. Fairless, presi- 
dent of the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Cor- 
poration, was elected to succeed William 
A. Irvin as president of the corporation as 
of January 1, 1938, Mr. Irvin being elected 
vice-chairman of the board, effective Jan- 
uary 1. Myron C. Taylor confirmed to 
the board his intention, as previously stat- 
ed to them, not to accept re-election as 
chairman of the board of directors at the 
time of its annual meeting, April 4, 1938. 
Mr. Taylor will thereafter maintain his 
present office at 71 Broadway, New York, 
and will continue as a member of the board 
and of the finance committee. It is 
planned that Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., 





Blank & Stoller 
William A. Irvin 





Blackstone Studios 


J. L. Perry 
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present chairman of the finance committee 
shall succeed Mr. Taylor as chairman of 
the board on April 5 next; and that End- 
ers M. Voorhees, now vice-chairman of 
the finance committee, shall then assume 
the chairmanship of that committee. J, L, 
Perry, now president of the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., will, on Janu- 
ary 1, 1938, succeed Mr. Fairless as presj- 
dent of the Carnegie-Illinois Stee! Cor- 
poration, and Robert Gregg, vice-president 
of the United States Steel Corporation, 
will become president of the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., as of January 
1. The resignation of Thomas Morrison 
of Pittsburgh as a director of the corpora- 
tion was accepted and Mr. Fairless was 
elected to fill the vacancy. 

Benjamin F. Fairless was born at Pigeon 
Run, Ohio, on May 3, 1890. After com- 
pleting school at Justus, Ohio, he taught 
school for two years at Rockville and Na- 
varre, Ohio. He then enrolled in Wooster, 
Ohio, College and transferred to Ohio 
Northern University, where he was gradu- 
ated with a civil engineering degree. A 
few years ago this university conferred 
upon him the honorary degree of doctor 
of engineering. He began railroad work 
in June, 1913, as a civil engineer for the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie. In August of the 
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The Franklin Automatic Compensator and Snubber takes entire 
charge of the driving box wedge job. » » » The adjustment of 
every driving box on the engine is the same. » » » Regardless 
of wear; expansion due to temperature change; or unusual 
service conditions, this predetermined adjustment is constantly 
maintained. » » » Wear and expansion are compensated for 
by the compensator member. For unusual shocks a yielding, 
cushioned resistance is provided by the snubber. This avoids 
any air gap or slack, eliminates all possibility of pounding or 
stuck boxes and avoids excessive stresses on frame, bearings 
or rods. » » » It assures lower locomotive maintenance, free- 
dom of vertical movement of the box and an easier riding loco- 
motive. » » » Its twin, the Type E-2 Radial Buffer, takes the 
job of maintaining correct relationship between engine and 
tender and further improves the riding of the locomotive. 


Franklin parts fit—in applying them there is no labor cost for fitting. They are built to original 
dimensions of carefully selected materials—they avoid road failures and excessive maintenance. 
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Franklin Type E-2 Radial 
Buffer dampens oscillation 


between engine and tender 










and makes for easier riding. 





same year he became a civil engineer for 
the Central Steel Company of Massillon, 
later becoming in turn mill superintendent, 
general superintendent, and vice-president 
in charge of operations. When the United 
Alloy Steel Corporation and Central 
merged in September, 1926, Mr. Fairless 
was made vice-president and general man- 
ager of United Alloy Steel, and in April, 
1928, he became president and general man- 
ager of the company. When this com- 
pany, in April, 1930, was one of several 
united in the formation of the Republic 
Steel Corporation, Mr. Fairless went into 
the new organization as executive vice- 
president. When the newly created Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corporation was form- 
ed in the autumn of 1935 from the Car- 
negie Steel Company and the Illinois Steel 
Company, both units of the United States 
Steel community of companies, Mr. Fair- 
less was made president. 

William A. Irvin was born at Indiana, 
Pa., on December 7, 1873, and was edu- 
cated in the public schools and attended a 
night course at the Indiana State Normal 
School. In 1888 he served as telegraph 
operator on the Pennsylvania and later as 
assistant freight and passenger agent. In 
1894, he went to work for P. H. Laufman 
Company, Ltd., at Apollo, Pa., and subse- 
quently held various positions until he be- 
came superintendent. In 1900, when this 
company was taken over by the American 
Sheet Steel Company, he served in its gen- 
eral offices in New York until the com- 
pany was merged in 1904 with the Ameri- 
can Sheet & Tin Plate Company and then 
became chief of the sheet division of the 
cost department of the new company in 
which capacity he served until 1905, when 
he went to Pittsburgh, Pa., as chief clerk 
of the operating department. In 1909 he 
was appointed assistant to the vice-presi- 
dent of the operating department, and in 
1925 became vice-president in charge of 
plant operations of the American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Company. In 1931 he was ap- 
pointed vice-president in charge of manu- 
facturing operations -of the United States 
Steel Corporation in New York and in 
1932 was elected president of the same 
corporation. 

Myron C. Taylor was born at Lyons, 
N. Y., on January 18, 1874, and was grad- 
uated from Cornell University with the 
degree of LL.B. in 1894, at the age of 20. 
The year following, he was admitted to 
the New York bar. Mr. Taylor’s cor- 
poration law practice led him into the field 
of industrial organization, and particularly 
of reorganization, and he became active in 
textile, being for many years a prominent 
figure in various large enterprises, serving 
as president or a director of a number of 
industrial organizations. In 1925, Mr. 
Taylor was elected to the board of direc- 
tors and the finance committee of the 
United States Steel Corporation and be- 
came chairman of the finance committee 
in December, 1927, after the death of 
Judge Gary. In 1932 he became chairman 
of the board and chief executive officer. 
Soon after that he resigned as chairman 
of the finance committee in favor of W. J. 
Filbert. In 1929 Mr. Taylor carried 
through a reorganization of the financial 
structure of the United States Steel Cor- 
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poration, by which approximately $350,- 
000,000 of its bonded indebtedness was 
paid off and the corporation merged in 
the summer of that year free of debt. 

Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., was born in 
Chicago on October 22, 1900, and was edu- 
cated at the University of Virginia. He 
entered the General Motors organization 
in 1924 through the Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Company. In 1926 he was appointed as- 
sistant to John L. Pratt, vice-president of 
General Motors in charge of accessory di- 
visions, and in 1930 became assistant to 
the president. In May, 1931, Mr. Stet- 
tinius was elected a vice-president of Gen- 
eral Motors. He also served as a director 
and vice-president of General Aviation 
Corporation, a director and member of the 
executive committee of North American 
Aviation, Inc., a director and member of 
the executive committee of Transcontinen- 
tal and Western Air Express, Inc., and a 
director of Eastern Air Transport. He 
was in active charge of the National 
“Share-the-Work Movement” for The 
Second Federal Reserve District in 1932. 
In June, 1933, Mr. Stettinius was appointed 
liaison officer between the Industrial Ad- 
visory Board and the National Industry 
Recovery Administration in Washington. 
He resigned from General Motors in 1934 
to become vice-chairman, finance commit- 
tee, United States Steel Corporation and 
on January 1, 1936, he was elected a di- 
rector and chairman of the finance com- 
mittee. 

Enders M. Voorhees, former vice-presi- 
dent and a director of the Johns-Manville 
Corporation, was appointed vice-chairman 
of the finance committee of the United 
States Steel Corporation in January of this 
year and was elected a member of the 
board. Mr. Voorhees, who is 45 years 
old, was born at Amsterdam, N. Y., and 
was graduated from Dartmouth College in 
1914. He began his business career with 
Hollis H. Sawyer & Co., Boston, Mass., 
later going to Manila, P. I., with the Pa- 
cific Commercial Company, an exporting 
and importing firm. This was followed by 
three years with the U. S. Rubber Com- 
pany in New York, and then Mr. Voor- 
hees was engaged in industrial engineering 
for William A. Harriman & Co., and San- 
derson & Porter. He later was associated 
with the Johns-Manville Corporation for 
more than nine years, where -he served 
consecutively as general auditor, treasurer, 
secretary, vice-president and a director. 

J. L. Perry was born at. Worcester, 
Mass., on March 11, 1881, and was edu- 
cated in the grade and high schools of 
Worcester. He began his business career 
with the American Steel & Wire Co., in 
its Worcester plant in 1899, and after oc- 
cupying various positions became manager 
of the Worcester district of this company 
in 1928. On January 1, 1933, he was pro- 
moted to the vice-presidency of the Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Co., in charge of opera- 
tions, with headquarters at Cleveland, 
Ohio, and in February, 1935, was elected 
president of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Co., of Birmingham, Alabama. 

Robert Gregg, formerly president of the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., was 
appointed vice-president in charge of sales 
of the United States Steel Corporation on 
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February 1, 1935. Mr. Gregg is 52 years 
of age and a native of Atlanta, Ga. He 
was educated in the Atlanta public scliools, 
Georgia School of Technology, and was 
graduated from Cornell University. He 
began his business career in August, 1907, 
with the Atlanta Steel Company of Geor- 
gia, continuing with that company and its 
successor, the Atlantic Steel Company, 
until August 1, 1932. He then resigned to 
accept the vice-presidency of the Tennes- 
see Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., and was 
advanced in October, 1933, to the presi- 
dency of that company. 


J. F. Linthicum, formerly associated 
with the Aluminum Company of Amer. 
ica, has been elected executive vice-presi- 
dent of the American Lumber & Treat. 
ing Company, Chicago. 


W. H. Reaves, manufacturers agent, 
Arcade building, St. Louis, Mo., will rep- 
resent the Nordberg Manufacturing 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., in the sale of track 
machinery, effective November 11, suc- 
ceeding C. E. Irwin, deceased. 


OBITUARY 


Alan Nelson Lukens, inventor, and 
chief mechanical engineer of the Railway 
Steel Spring Division of the American 
Locomotive Company for about 50 years, 
died at his home on October 19 at Eliza- 
beth, N. J., at the age of 70 years, as an- 
nounced in the Railway Age of October 
23. Mr. Lukens was born on March 29, 
1867, at McKeesport, Pa. He received his 
education at Pingry School and Stevens 





Alan N. Lukens 


Institute of Technology. He entered busi- 
ness in Philadelphia with the Scott Spring 
Company about 1895, being transferred to 
New York and becoming chief engineer 
when the Scott Spring Company was con- 
solidated with the Railway Steel Spring 
Company. He continued as chief engineer 
of the Railway Steel Spring Division of 
the American Locomotive Company upon 
absorption of the Railway Steel Spring 
Company by the latter. Mr. Lukens was 
well known in railway circles and was 4 
pioneer in many of the developments in the 
spring industry. He was a member of the 
American Society of Mectianical Engineers 
and the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials. 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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NO. 38 OF A SERIES OF FAMOUS ARCHES OF THE WORLD 


HOPEWELL ROCKS 
PETITCODIAC RIVER, NEW BRUNSWICK 


Tides of the Bay of Fundy, between New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia, do strange things to the Canadian 
landscape—much to the delight of the tourists. For 
one thing, they rush up the Petitcodiac River with 
tremendous force and create the famous Bore... A wall 
of water from three to six feet high (it depends on the 
season) drives along until it reaches the bend in the 
river opposite Moncton. There the two-direction river 
is half a mile wide and the incoming flood makes a 
waterway capable of floating large vessels . . . Fundy 
tides create the Hopewell Rocks, too, with their strange 


HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES CO. 


Refractory Specialists 


shapes and their many high arches. Erosion is one of 
the most fantastic of sculptors . . . The Rocks are at 
Hopewell Cape, about twenty miles from the city of 
Moncton, N. B. ... Moncton, the transportation centre 
of Canada’s Maritime Provinces, is headquarters of the 
Atlantic Region of the Canadian National Railways. 
* * * 

The Security Sectional Arch for the locomotive firebox 
improves fuel economy on any locomotive. It has had a 
major influence in firebox design of large modern power 
and is essential to their successful operation. 


AMERICAN ARCH CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Locomotive Combustion 
Specialists » » . 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue CHILEAN StaTE RaAILways are in- 
quiring for six locomotives of the 2-8-2 
type. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Tue CHILEAN STATE RAILWaAys have 
placed an order for 17,000 tons of rail (the 
equivalent of 100-lb. rail) with the Beth- 
lehem Steel Company. 


SIGNALING 


Tue Etcrn, Jorrer & EAstTERN has 
placed a contract with the General Rail- 
way Signal Company for the equipment 
for a direct-current, automatic block-signal- 
ing system for installation between 
Spaulding, Ill., and Barrington. This sys- 
tem will employ SA signals. In addition, 
the order includes the necessary transform- 
ers, relays and other incidental material. 


Tue MicHIGAN CENTRAL has placed a 
contract with the General Railway Signal 
Company for a C.T.C. interlocking ma- 
chine for installation at Kalamazoo, Mich. 
The control machine will have five work- 
ing levers for the control of four switch 
machines and ten signals. This order in- 
cludes the necessary Type-K relays, cop- 
per-oxide rectifiers, transformers, switch 
machines and signals. 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


Tue Pacirtc Exectric has received de- 
livery of five 3l-passenger buses from the 
Twin Coach Company. 


Construction 





ATCHISON, ToPpEKA & Santa Fe.—This 
company is engaged in enlarging its pas- 
senger engine and coach terminal at Chi- 
cago, which is located on the west side of 
Wentworth avenue between Sixteenth 
street and Archer avenue. As a part of 
this program, it has acquired approximate- 
ly three acres of ground extending 240 ft. 
on Wentworth avenue.and 560 ft. on Arch- 
er avenue. The facilities that will be con- 
structed as a part of this enlargement pro- 
gram include a shop for servicing high- 
speed Diesel-electric engines and air-con- 
ditioning equipment, which will be 300 ft. 
long and 65 ft. wide; a two-story service 
building of approximately the same dimen- 
sions; and a single-story building 400 ft. 
by 30 ft. in plan. The latter two struc- 
tures will accommodate such activities as 
carpet cleaning, the servicing of Pullman 
cars, painting, the repair of generators and 
batteries, and will contain storage facili- 
ties and locker rooms. The plans also con- 
template the construction of a new power 
house, enlargement of the enginehouse and 
turntable, the construction of an enlarged 
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yard for cleaning and servicing passenger 
equipment and the construction of addi- 
tional storage tracks. A depressed pit 
1,200 ft. long, for use in inspecting high 
speed trains, will also be constructed. Con- 
tracts have already been awarded for the 
grading for track changes and for the 
power house (noted in the Railway Age 
of September 25) and for the enlargement 
of the enginehouse (noted in the Railway 
Age of October 23). 


Fort WortH UNION PASSENGER STA- 
TION.—A contract has been awarded to 
James B. Taylor, Fort Worth, Tex., for 
the construction of a reinforced concrete 
passenger subway and stairs, a new brick 
platform and train sheds and the extension 
of existing platforms and train sheds at a 
cost of approximately $38,000. A contract 
has also been awarded to Quisle & An- 
drews, Fort Worth, for remodeling, re- 
arranging and repairing the passenger sta- 
tion building at a cost of about $18,300. 


GRAND TRUNK WESTERN.—A contract 
has been awarded to the Hunzinger Con- 
struction Company for the construction of 
a new freight house, 200 ft. long and 32 
ft. wide, with a covered platform 100 ft. 
long and 14 ft. wide, at this company’s car 
ferry terminal at Milwaukee, Wis. In ad- 
dition, the present freight house will be 
remodeled and a brick extension built to 
provide a new freight office, 60 ft. by 40 
ft. in plan. 


MINNEAPOLIS & St. Lours.—A contract 
has been awarded to the Ross & White 
Company, Chicago, for furnishing an auto- 
matic electric engine-coaler for installation 
at Watertown, S. D. 


’ New York Centrat.—A low bid of 
$180,803, submitted by the Walsh Con- 
struction Company, Syracuse, covering the 
elimination of the Belle Isle crossings of 
this road in Camillus, N. Y., has been ap- 
proved by the New York Public Service 
Commission. The commission has directed 
the railroad company to award the neces- 
sary contract and begin the work as soon 
as practicable. 


Union Paciric.—This company now has 
under way at Cheyenne, Wyo., a project 
involving the construction of a passenger 
subway and concrete passenger platforms 
protected by “umbrella” sheds, and the 
rearrangement of the entire track layout 
at the station in order to accommodate the 
new facilities. This project, which is ex- 
pected to be completed by November 15, 
will cost about $375,000. The subway, 
which will be 16 ft. wide, 8 ft. high and 
219 ft. long, will start at the south face 
of the station and will extend under seven 
tracks. At three places in the tunnel, 
stairways from both sides will lead up to 
the concrete platforms, which will be 17 
ft. wide and will extend 600 ft. in each 
direction from the subway. Umbrella 
sheds over the platforms will be of steel 
and wood construction with composition 
roofs. Extending beyond the pedestrian 
subway will be a smaller tunnel, 6 ft. wide, 
8 ft. high and 58 ft. long, which is being 
constructed for the use of shopmen, who 
will have a special stairway to the ground 
level at the south extremity of the subway. 
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Financial 





Axkron, CANTON & Youncstown— 
R.F.C. Loan—This road and the Northern 
Ohio have applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for approval of a $5,. 
750,000 loan from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, the proceeds to be 
used to effectuate the reorganization plan 
of the applicants. 


Cuicaco & EAstTerN ILLINOIS.—Aban- 
donment.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Division 4, has authorized the 
trustee to abandon a part of a branch line 
extending from milepost 201 to the end of 
the line at Hymera, Ind., 3 miles. 


DututH, MissasE & Iron RANcE— 
Consolidation—The State of Minnesota 
and the Minnesota Railroad & Warchouse 
Commission have filed a brief with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission opposing 
the application of this company to acquire 
the Duluth & Iron Range. 


Erte. — Bonds.— The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Division 4, has author- 
ized this company to pledge and repledge, 
from time to time to and including De- 
cember 31, 1939, all or any part of $5,431,- 
000 of its first consolidated mortgage gen- 
eral-lien 4 per cent gold bonds, as collateral 
security for any short term notes. 


FonpA, JOHNSTOWN & GLOVERSVILLE.— 
Ratification. of Co-trustee—The United 
States District Court for Northern New 
York has asked the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to ratify the appointment of 
Mal T. Montgomery as co-trustee of this 
company. 





GrEAT NorTHERN.—Resumes Dividends. 
—Directors of this company have declared 
a dividend of $2 on its preferred stock 
(there is no common outstanding), the 
first distribution to be made since Febru- 
ary, 1932, when $1 was paid. 


Lourstana & Nortu West.—Reorgani- 
zation Plan—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Division 4, has approved a 
plan of reorganization for this company 
which provides for a total capitalization of 
$2,039,600 as compared with a present 
capitalization of $4,469,000 and $2,065,700 
proposed by the debtor. The commission 
disapproved as a part of the plan a pro- 
posed agreement under which the road 
would be operated for five years by the 
Louisiana & Arkansas. The commission 
also disapproved the issuance in reorganiza- 
tion of $1,241,500 of 5 per cent income 
debentures and 20,695 shares of capital 
stock, and set up in lieu of these two is- 
sues a total of about 142,235 shares of 
new capital stock of a par value of $10. 
A provision was also made for the ex- 
change of % share of the new $10 par 
stock for each of the outstanding 23,000 
shares of $100 par value stock, which, it 
was held, will amply represent any equity 
remaining to the stockholders. 

The capitalization of the new company 
will consist of $100,000 of undisturbed 
prior lien first mortgage 5 per cent bonds; 
$517,250 of general mortgage 5 per cent 


Continued on next left-han’ page 
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The REmanufacture of Unserviceable Superheater Units 





— There Ds 
No Substitute 










The engineering design underlying the 
Elesco service for REmanufacturing your 
unserviceable superheater units is basically 
sound .. . it is the same as we use in the 


manufacture of new units, which process 






has been progressively developed during 
E & € : 27 years of specialized experience in 
ngineering 


designing and manufacturing locomotive 


superheaters. 









Standardize on this service . . . it is 


Design 


DEPENDABLE — ECONOMICAL — 






EFFICIENT. 


THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY 
A-1185 Representative of AMERICAN THROTTLE COMPANY, INC. 
60 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK Peoples Gas Building, CHICAGO 
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bonds, and approximately 142,235 shares of 
$10 par capital stock. A dissenting opinion 
by Commissioner Mahaffie accompanied the 
commission’s report. 


MAINE CENTRAL.—Stock.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Division 4, 
has authorized this company to issue $10,- 
000,000 of prior-preference stock, consist- 
ing of 100,000 shares of a par value of 
$100 each, in exchange for and in conver- 
sion of a like amount of general-mortgage 
bonds, series A, 4% per cent, due Decem- 
ber 1, 1960. The stock will be preferred as 
to cumulative 6 per cent dividends. 


MINNEAPOLIS & St. Louts.—Abandon- 
ment.—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Division 4, has refused to authorize 
the co-receivers to abandon that portion of 
a branch line extending from Corwith, 
Iowa, to St. Benedict, 6.6 miles. The co- 
receivers had contended that the traffic on 
this segment was not paying the out-of- 
pocket costs, but the commission found that 
if the railroad was abandoned, the farmers 
in that section of the country would be 
forced to give up the raising of wheat as 
it could not be moved out due to the fact 
that the roads in the vicinity are in poor 
condition and are virtually impassable for 
about six months out of the year. 


New York CENntTRAL.—A bandonment.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, Di- 
vision 4, has authorized this company to 
abandon operation and the Toledo & Ohio 
Central to abandon the part of the St. 
Mary’s branch extending from Peoria, 
Ohio, to Bellefontaine, 16.5 miles. 


New York, New Haven & Harrrorp.— 
Abandonment.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Division 4, has authorized the 
trustees to abandon a line extending from 
Slatersville, R. I., to Harrisville, 6.3 miles. 


New York, SUSQUEHANNA & WESTERN. 
Counsel Fees—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Division 4, has approved the 
payment of $6,000 a year as compensation 
to Ralph E. Lum for his services as coun- 
sel to the trustees. 


WestTerN Paciric.—Trustees’ Certifi- 
cates——The trustees have applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to issue and sell $3,600,000 of 4 
per cent trustees’ certificates. 


Wicuita Fatits & SouTHERN.—R.F.C. 
Loan.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to extend the maturity date of a 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation loan 
of $300,000 for six months from Novem- 
ber 18. 


Dividends Declared 


Albany & Vermont.—$1.25, payable November 
15 to holders of record November 

Elmira & Williamsport.—$1.14 semi-annually, 
pereae November 1 to holders of record Octo- 
ver 20. 


Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
Oct. 26 week year 

Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 33.85 31.27 58.87 


Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 


69.78 69.07 83.54 
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Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


Charles S. Pope has been appointed 
executive assistant of the Minneapolis, St. 
Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, with headquar- 
ters at Minneapolis, Minn. 


W. H. Dewitt, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Manufacturers’ Junc- 
tion Railway, Chicago, has been elected 
president, to succeed J. W. Bancker of 
New York, who becomes chairman of the 
board. 


H. A. DeButts, general manager of the 
Eastern lines of the Southern, with head- 
quarters at Charlotte, N. C., has been ap- 
pointed vice-president in charge of opera- 
tion. R. E. Simpson, assistant vice-pres- 
ident of the system, with headquarters at 
Charlotte, will retire on November 1. The 
position held by Mr. Simpson will be abol- 
ished on that date. 


William F. Schaff, vice-president and 
general manager of the New York Cen- 
tral, West of Buffalo, and the Ohio Cen- 
tral Lines, with headquarters at Cleveland, 
Ohio, who has been appointed vice-presi- 
dent of the system, with headquarters at 
Chicago, as reported in the Railway Age 
of October 23, has been connected with the 
New York Central and affiliated lines for 
43 years. Mr. Schaff first entered railway 
service on April 1, 1894, as a clerk on the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
(part of the N. Y. C. System), at Spring- 
field, Ohio, later being transferred to Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. In September, 1895, he was 
promoted to yardmaster at Louisville, Ky., 
and after nine years in this capacity was 
further advanced to general yardmaster at 
Indianapolis, Ind. In 1906 Mr. Schaff was 
promoted to trainmaster with headquarters 
at Indianapolis, later being transferred to 
Galion, Ohio. In June, 1909, he was trans- 
ferred to the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern (now part of the N. Y. C.), 
where he served successively as assistant 
superintendent at Youngstown, Ohio, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., and Cleveland, and superin- 
tendent at Detroit, Mich. In March, 1915, 
he was appointed superintendent on the 
New York Central at Cleveland, and after 
two years in this capacity he was further 
promoted to general superintendent of the 
Lines West of Buffalo, with headquarters 
at Chicago. In March, 1926, he was made 
assistant general manager of the Lines 
West of Buffalo, with headquarters at 
Cleveland, and in 1931 his jurisdiction was 
extended over the Ohio Central Lines. On 
January 1, 1932, Mr. Schaff was promoted 
to general manager at Cleveland and on 
September 1, 1933, he was given the title 
of vice-president and general manager, 
which he was holding at the time of his 
appointment as vice-president at Chicago, 
effective November 1. 


Harvey A. Connett, superintendent of 
the Oregon division of the Union Pacific, 
who has been appointed to the newly-cre- 
ated position of assistant to the operating 
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vice-president, with headquarters a 
Omaha, Neb., as reported in the Railway 
Age of October 23, has been in railway 
service for about 47 years. He was born 


~ 


Ne x, 






Harvey A. Connett 


on May 23, 1877, at Bedford, Iowa, and 
entered railway service in July, 1890, as a 
messenger on the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy. He remained with this company 
for about 10 years, serving as a telegraph 
operator, agent, dispatcher and night chief 
dispatcher. In December, 1901, he went 
with the Union Pacific as a train dispatch- 
er, being advanced successively through the 
positions of chief clerk to division superin- 
tendent, chief train dispatcher, division ex- 
aminer, trainmaster and assistant division 
superintendent. In January, 1926, he was 
promoted to superintendent at Green River, 
Wyo., being transferred to Cheyenne, 
Wyo., in October, 1931, and to the Oregon 
division, with headquarters at Portland, in 
October, 1933. His appointment as as- 
sistant to the operating vice-president be- 
came effective on October 16. 


E. J. Connors, who has been appointed 
assistant to the president of the Union Pa- 
cific, with headquarters at Omaha, Neb., 
as announced in the Railway Age of Oc- 
tober 23, was born on May 4, 1892, at Al- 
bany, N. Y. After a public school educa- 
tion he entered railway service with the 





E. J. Connors 


New York Central on June 1, 1907, as 4 
trainmaster’s clerk. Subsequently he served 
in clerical capacities in the purchasing, 
stores, engineering and transportation de- 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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partments, until 1915, when he was ad- 
vanced to yardmaster. In 1918, Mr. Con- 
nors entered the service of the United 
States Railroad Administration as a wage 
schedule expert on the Board of Railroad 
Wages and Working Conditions. For a 
time in 1920 he was connected with the 
Association of Railroad Executives, then 
becoming an examiner on the staff of the 
United States Railroad Labor Board. On 
January 1, 1923, Mr. Connors entered the 
service of the Union Pacific as supervisor 
of wage schedules, holding this position 
until July 1, 1934, when he was appointed 
assistant to the executive vice-president. 
His appointment as assistant to the presi- 
dent became effective on October 16. Since 
1934, Mr. Connors has had charge, under 
the direction of W. M. Jeffers, now presi- 
dent of the company, of the railroads labor 
relations and has represented the Union 
Pacific in all the major negotiations of 
wages and working conditions between the 
railroads and the railroad brotherhoods. 


George F. Ashby, assistant to the ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the Union Pacific, 
who has been appointed assistant to the 
president, with headquarters as before at 
Omaha, Neb., as reported in the Railway 
Age of October 23, has been identified with 





George F. Ashby 


the Union Pacific for more than 26 years. 
He was born on September 3, 1885, at 
Mount Airy, N. C., and obtained a public 
school education at that point. He first 
entered railway service in January, 1906, 
with the Atlantic Coast Line and served 
with the Seaboard Air Line from July, 
1906, to March, 1911. At the end of this 
period Mr. Ashby entered the service of 
the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navi- 
gation Company (part of the Union Pa- 
cific System) at Portland, Ore., where he 
served in the accounting, engineering and 
executive departments until 1921. In that 
year he was sent to Omaha as statistician 
in the office of the vice-president of opera- 
tions, which position he held until 1934, 
when he was promoted to assistant to the 
executive vice-president. 


Harvey Morton has been appointed 
assistant to the vice-president and 
general manager of the Atlantic region of 
the Canadian National, with headquarters 
at Moncton, N. B. He entered railway 
service as a messenger in the accounting 
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department at Moncton on December 15, 
1891, and was promoted to clerk two years 
later. On May 1, 1912, he was appointed 
chief clerk to the chief engineer and seven 





Harvey Morton 


months later was made chief clerk to the 
operating general superintendent. On Jan- 
uary 1, 1916, he was appointed chief clerk 
to the general manager and in September 
of the same year became car service agent, 
which position he retained until March’ 20, 
1917, when he again became chief clerk to 
the general manager. On April 15, 1924, 
Mr. Morton was appointed office assistant, 
which position he retained until his pres- 
ent appointment as assistant to the vice- 
president and general manager of the At- 
lantic region. 


T. W. Evans, vice-president of the 
New York Central Lines, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago, who has retired, effective 
November 1, as reported in the Railway 
Age of October 23, is bringing to a close 
54 years of service with this system. He 
was born on July 15, 1867, at Morris Run, 
Pa., and entered railway service on June 
1, 1883, as a telegraph operator on the Fall 
Brook railway (now part of the N. Y. C.) 
at Cedar Run, Pa. Subsequently he served 
successively as train dispatcher, trainmaster 
and chief trainmaster until May, 1906, 
when he was promoted to assistant super- 


xe 





T. W. Evans 


intendent of the Pennsylvania division of 
the New York Central. In the following 
year he was transferred to the Rochester 
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division and later was sent in the same 
capacity to the Buffalo division. In Octo. 
ber, 1912, Mr. Evans was promoied to 
general superintendent of the Western dis- 
trict, being transferred to the Second dis- 
trict three years later. In June, 1916, he 
was further advanced to assistant general 
manager of the Lines East of Buffalo, 
After nine years in the latter capacity Mr. 
Evans was elected assistant vice-president, 
with headquarters at New York, which 
position he held until January 1, 1927 
when he was elected vice-president of the 
Indiana Harbor Belt and the Chicago 
River & Indiana (both units of the N. Y, 
‘C. Lines), with headquarters at Chicago, 
On May 1, 1932, Mr. Evans was elected 
vice-president of the New York Central 
Lines, with headquarters at Chicago, in 
which capacity he continued to have juris- 
diction over the I. H. B. and the C. R. & 1. 
He continued to hold this position until 
his retirement. 


J. L. McKee, assistant vice-president 
of the New York Central Lines, with 
headquarters at Chicago, who has been ap- 
pointed assistant vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, with headquarters at De- 
troit, Mich., as reported in the Railway 
Age of October 23, was born on June 8, 





J. L. McKee 


1881, at Constantine, Mich., and obtained 
his first railway experience as a switch- 
man and yardmaster on the New York 
Central at Elkhart, Ind. On October 25, 
1907, Mr. McKee went with the Michigan 
Central as assistant yardmaster at Wind- 
sor, Ont., where he was promoted to yard- 
master the following year and thence to 
general yardmaster on May 1, 1910. Later 
Mr. McKee served successively in the same 
position at St. Thomas, Ont., Victoria, and 
the Detroit terminal. In 1912, he was 
further advanced to trainmaster, with 
headquarters at Detroit, being transferred 
a few months later to St. Thomas, where, 
in November, 1914, he was advanced to 
superintendent. In September, 1916, he 
returned to Detroit in the same capacity 
and after a year at that point he left the 
Michigan Central to enter the service ol 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western as 
superintendent at Buffalo, N. Y. He re 
turned to the Michigan Central in April, 
1918, as assistant general superintendent, 
with headquarters at Detroit, being ad- 
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vanced to general superintendent at that 
point two years later and to assistant gen- 
eral manager, with the same headquarters, 
in September, 1930. Two years later, Mr. 
McKee was appointed assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the New York Central Lines at 
Chicago, which position he was holding at 
the time of his recent appointment as as- 
sistant vice-president and general manager 
at Detroit. 


H. P. Henshaw, assistant to vice-presi- 
dent of the Chesapeake & Ohio and the 
Pere Marquette, has been appointed as- 
sistant vice-president, reporting to the vice- 
president—Law, with headquarters as be- 
fore at Huntington, W. Va. Mr. Henshaw 
was born on December 21, 1886, near 
Bunker Hill, W. Va., attended the public 
schools and Shepherd College at Shep- 
herdstown, W. Va., and was graduated 
from Shenandoah Valley Military Acad- 
emy at Winchester, Va., in 1907. During 
the summer of 1906 he worked at the 
United States Marine biological laboratory 
on Pivers Island (near Beaufort, N. C.) 
and in 1907 he enrolled in the West Vir- 
ginia University school of engineering. In 
June, 1908, Mr. Henshaw obtained a posi- 
tion with the United States geographical 
survey, making topographical maps. From 





H. P. Henshaw 


1918 to 1924 he was a member of the sales 
organization of the fertilizer department of 
Swift & Company, from which position he 
resigned to go with the Washington Alex- 
ander & Cook Company, a subsidiary of 
the Virginia-Carolina Chemical Company. 
Mr. Henshaw was elected to the West 
Virginia house of delegates from Berk- 
eley county, W. Va., in 1916. In 1920 he 
was elected to the state senate from the 
fifteenth district and was twice re-elected. 
For three terms he was minority leader of 
the senate. From 1931 to March, 1933, he 
was a member of the West Virginia road 
commission. Mr. Henshaw became secre- 
tary of the West Virginia Railway Asso- 
ciation at Charleston, W. Va., in Septem- 
ber, 1933, and continued in this position 
when he was appointed assistant to vice- 
president of the Chesapeake & Ohio at 
Huntington, in January, 1936. In July, 
1937, Mr. Henshaw’s jurisdiction was ex- 
tended to include the Pere Marquette on 
matters pertaining to public relations. 


RAILWAY AGE 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Roy F. Shields, assistant general solici- 
tor of the Union Pacific, with headquar- 
ters at Portland, Ore., who has been pro- 
moted to general solicitor with the same 
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headquarters, as reported in the Railway 
Age of October 16, was born on February 
15, 1888, at Harrington, Wash. Obtaining 
his early education at Harrington, Mr. 
Shields later attended Willamette univer- 
sity, Salem, Ore., graduating with an LL.B. 
degree in 1910. He entered the service of 
the Oregon Washington Railroad & Navi- 
gation Company (now part of the Union 
Pacific) on December 1, 1923, as a mem- 
ber of the legal staff. On March 25, 1925, 
he was appointed general attorney, and 
after two years in this capacity he was 
advanced to assistant general solicitor, the 
position he was holding at the time of his 
recent appointment as general solicitor, 
which was effective on October 16. 


Arthur C. Spencer, who has been ap- 
pointed western general counsel of the 
Union Pacific, with headquarters at 
Omaha, Neb., as reported in the Railway 
Age of October 16, was born on October 
17, 1872, at Suffield, Conn. After obtain- 
ing a public school education, Mr. Spencer 
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attended Connecticut Literary Institute at 
Suffield and is a graduate of Vermont 
Academy, Saxton’s River, Vt. He obtained 
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his legal education at the University of 
Oregon, graduating in May, 1895. Ap. 
pointed deputy prosecuting attorney for 
the Fourth Judicial district of Oregon in 
1900, Mr. Spencer served for four years, 
at the end of which period he resigned to 
join the Union Pacific legal staff at Port. 
land, Ore. In 1912, he was appointed gen- 
eral attorney and in 1924 he was further 
advanced to general solicitor, with head- 
quarters at Portland, the position he was 
holding at the time of his recent appoint. 
ment as western general counsel. 


OPERATING 


W. H. Burnett, superintendent on the 
Colorado & Wyoming, with headquarters 
at Pueblo, Colo., has been appointed to the 
newly-created position of general superin- 
tendent, with the same headquarters. 


J. J. Frawley has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent of the Erie division 
of the New York Central, with headquar- 
ters at Erie, Pa. T. C. Harrington has 
been appointed trainmaster of the Erie di- 
vision at Erie. 


C. J. Crowley has been appointed su- 
perintendent of car service of the Boston 
& Albany, with headquarters at Spring- 
field, Mass., succeeding C. W. Cummings, 
who has been appointed division freight 
agent. 


C. W. Ashby, trainmaster on the Dan- 
ville division of the Southern, with head- 
quarters at Greensboro, N. C., has been 
promoted to superintendent of the St. 
Louis-Louisville division, with headquarters 
at Louisville, Ky., to succeed G. W. 
Adams, who has been appointed general 
manager of the Eastern Lines, with head- 
quarters at Charlotte, N. C. 


J. E. Henderson, trainmaster on the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, at Des 
Moines, Ia., has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Arkansas division at Little 
Rock, Ark., succeeding O. W. Limestall, 
who has been transferred to the Oklahoma 
division at El Reno, Okla., to replace 
Kepler Johnson, who has been trans- 
ferred to the Western division, with head- 
quarters at Fairbury, Neb. Mr. Johnson 
succeeds C. G. Adams, who has been 
transferred to the Panhandle division at 
Dalhart, Tex., succeeding H. E. McMul- 
len, retired. 


P. T. McCarthy, assistant superinten- 
dent on the Union Pacific at Portland, 
Ore., has been promoted to superintendent 
of the Washington division, with head- 
quarters at Spokane, Wash., to succeed 
M. C. Williams, who has been trans- 
ferred to the Oregon division, with head- 
quarters at Portland, where he replaces 
H. A. Connett, whose appointment as 
assistant to the operating vice-president 
was reported in the Railway Age of Octo- 
ber 23. J. C. Albright has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of the Oregon di- 
vision, at Portland, to succeed Mr. 
McCarthy. 


L. A. Brown, assistant superintendent 
on the Erie division of the New York 
Central, with headquarters at Erie, Pa, 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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provide Foutc Major ADVANTAGES 


Flexible Fyaplication 


Bodies are made for attachment to brake 
cylinder head or truck frame, and of different 
lengths to suit required maximum take-up of 
slack .. . Engine can be assembled on body 
in vertical, horizontal, or angular position to 
meet clearance requirements... Engine 
cylinder cap can be turned to permit most 
convenient attachment of operating pipe... 
Either single or double tooth take-up on ratch- 
et nut can be obtained to assure uniform ad- 


justment with center or end fulcrumed lever. 


Compact Y fzuctuze 


The “divided engine’ (having piston and 
spring placed on opposite sides of ratchet 
nut), and short spring of rectangular cross 
section, make for compactness of design. 
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Withstands Vibration 


Compact and rugged structure, positive lock- 
ing mechanism that prevents unintentional 
change of slack, and rigid attachment, assure 
continued satisfactory operation when the 
adjuster is installed on a truck frame. 


Maximum Reliability 


WABCO “snap on" packing cup for engine 
piston, and reinforced flanged fitting for op- 
erating pipe, prevent leakage .. . Grease 
swab, with external means of supply, assure 
proper lubrication .. . Hardened forged steel 
pawl, with helical compression spring, and 
means to keep pawl disengaged in release 
position, together with separate locking mech- 
anism that prevents undesired rotation of ad- 
justing screw, assure functional integrity. 
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has been transferred to the Toledo divi- 
sion, with headquarters at Toledo, Ohio, to 
succeed L. J. Petrot, whose promotion to 
superintendent of the Toledo division was 
reported in the Railway Age of October 
23. A. C. Nelson, secretary to the vice- 
president and general manager at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has been appointed trainmaster 
of the Toledo division with headquarters 
at Toledo, to succeed C. A. Buttner, who 
is retiring. H. C. Van Bergen, general 
yardmaster at Elyria, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed trainmaster on the Toledo division, 
with headquarters at Elkhart, Ind., to suc- 
ceed E, L. Mason, who is also retiring. 


Philip C. Agans has been appointed 
superintendent of the Rochester division of 
the New York Central, with headquarters 
at Rochester, N. Y., as reported in the 
Railway Age of October 23. Mr. Agans 
was born on May 16, 1877, at Syracuse, 
N. Y., and entered the service of the New 
York Central on August 21, 1894, as tow- 
erman, transportation department. On 
March 31, 1905, he was appointed assistant 
train dispatcher at Albany, N. Y., and on 
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December 10, 1905, became dispatcher 
there. He was appointed chief signalman 
of the Mohawk division on October 24, 
1918, and on July 27, 1920, became train- 
master at Albany. He was appointed as- 
sistant superintendent at Albany on Janu- 
ary 1, 1930, the position he held until his 
appointment as superintendent of the 
Rochester division, effective November 1. 


George C. Wendling, division engi- 
neer on the Louisville & Nashville, who 
has been promoted to superintendent, with 
headquarters at Birmingham, Ala., as re- 
ported in the Railway Age of October 23, 


has been in the service of this company. 


continuously for 23 years. He was born 
on October 1, 1888, at Walton, Ind., and 
received his technical education at Pur- 
due University, graduating with a degree 
in civil engineering in 1914. He entered 
railway service with the L. & N. on May 
27, 1914, as a draftsman in the chief engi- 
neer’s office. Two years later he was sent 
to the Louisville division as an instrument- 
man, and after about six months in that 
capacity he returned to the chief engineer’s 
office as a draftsman. On June 18, 1917, 
Mr. Wendling was promoted to assistant 
engineer on the Nashville division and on 
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October 1 of the following year he re- 
turned to the chief engineer’s office in the 
same capacity. On July 1, 1921, he was 
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appointed roadmaster of the Nashville di- 
vision, which position he held untit Au- 
gust 1, 1931, when he was further ad- 
vanced to division engineer of the Mem- 
phis division. From January 16, 1934, to 
October 8 of the same year he was’ as- 
signed to the position of assistant division 
engineer on the Louisville division, then 
being reappointed division engineer, this 
time of the Birmingham division. He was 
holding the latter position at the time of 
the recent appointment as superintendent 
of the Birmingham division, which was ef- 
fective on October 16. 


TRAFFIC 


Ben F. Nevins, general livestock agent 
of the Western Pacific, with headquarters 
at San Francisco, Cal., has retired. 


J. D. Dawson has been appointed as- 
sistant general eastern freight agent of the 
Seaboard Air Line, with headquarters at 
New York. W. S. Duryee, commercial 
agent at New York, has retired from ac- 
tive duty after 34 years of service with 
this company. 


E. V. Hunt, chief clerk in the general 
freight department of the Northern Pa- 
cific, at St. Paul, Minn., has been pro- 
moted to assistant general freight agent, 
with the same headquarters, to succeed 
John P. Dennis, whose appointment to 
the position of assistant to the general 
traffic manager was announced in the Rail- 
way Age of October 23. 


Walter A. Barrows, general passenger 
agent of the New York Central at Boston, 
Mass., will retire from that position, ef- 
fective October 31, as reported in the 


- Railway Age of October 23. Mr. Barrows 


was born on July 31, 1867, and entered 
the service of the New York Central in 
March, 1892, as clerk in the auditing de- 
partment at Boston. In June, 1895, he was 
transferred to the freight traffic depart- 
ment at Boston and in March, 1902, to the 
freight claim department at New York, 
returning to the freight traffic department 
at Boston in November, 1902. Mr. Bar- 
rows was appointed eastbound freight 
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agent at Boston in February, 1903, 2id be. 
came division freight agent at Pi sfield, 
Mass., on October 1, 1906, being trans. 
ferred in the same capacity to Worcester 
Mass., on December 1, 1907. Mr. Bar. 
rows became assistant general ‘reight 
agent at Boston on April 1, 1913, and on 
August | of the same year became ceneral 
passenger agent there, from which position 
he is now retiring. 


David S. Mackie, assistant freight 
traffic manager of the New York Central 
System at Chicago, who has been pro- 
moted to the newly-created position of 
freight traffic manager with the same head- 
quarters, as reported in the Railway Age 
of October 23, has been identified with this 
company for 26 years. A native of Chi- 
cago, he was born on November 8, 1894. 
He entered the service of the New York 
Central on October 1, 1911, in the freight 
traffic department at Chicago, and advanced 
through various positions in this depart- 
ment at Chicago, Detroit, Mich., Grand 
Rapids, Saginaw and St, 


Kalamazoo, 





David S. Mackie 


Louis, Mo. He has been assistant freight 
traffic manager at Chicago since October 
1, 1928. His promotion to freight traffic 
manager becomes effective on November 1. 


Chancey H. Owen, who has been ap- 
pointed assistant freight traffic manager of 
the Southern Pacific Lines (in Texas and 





Chancey H. Owen 


Louisiana), with headquarters at Houston, 
Tex., as reported in the Railway -‘ge of 
October 16, was born on July 29, 1387, at 
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New Iberia, La. Mr. Owen obtained his 
higher education at Tulane university 
(1903-1907) and entered railway service 
with the Southern Pacific Lines on January 
18, 1908. Until 1911 he served as a load- 
ing clerk and rate clerk in the local freight 
ofice and from 1911 to 1912 was employed 
as a soliciting freight agent at New Or- 
leans, La. In the latter year Mr. Owen 
was assigned to the general freight office 
at New Orleans, where he served in vari- 
ous capacities, including that of chief clerk, 
until June, 1923, when he was promoted 
to assistant general freight agent at the 
same point. He was holding this position 
at the time of his recent appointment as 
assistant freight traffic manager, which be- 
came effective on October 1. 


Daniel M. Bowman, who has retired, 
effective November 1, as passenger traffic 
manager of the New York Central Lines, 
with headquarters at Chicago, has been 
identified with the New York Central and 
affliated lines for 24 years. He was born 
in September, 1866, in St. Charles county, 
Mo., and entered railway service in the 
passenger traffic department of the Mis- 
souri Pacific. Later he held various posi- 
tions with this company, the Southern Pa- 
cific, the Kansas City, Ft. Scott & Mem- 
phis (now part of the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco), the Texas & Pacific, the Erie and 
the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie. In Novem- 





Daniel M. Bowman 


ber, 1913, Mr. Bowman was appointed as- 
sistant general passenger agent of the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
(part of the New York Central System), 
with headquarters at Cincinnati, Ohio, be- 
Ing promoted to general passenger agent, 
with headquarters at the same point, in 
June, 1915. On March 1, 1929, he was 
Promoted to passenger traffic manager of 
the Big Four. In the following year, Mr. 
Bowman was appointed passenger traffic 
manager of the New York Central, Lines 
West of Buffalo, with headquarters at 
Chicago, which position he held until his 
retirement. 


ENGINEERING AND SIGNALING 


R. M. Leeds, assistant division engineer 
on the Louisville & Nashville, with head- 
quarters at Louisville, Ky., has been pro- 
moted to division engineer at Birmingham, 


RAILWAY AGE 


Ala., to succeed G. C. Wendling, whose 
promotion to superintendent was noted in 
the October 23 issue. J. B. Cochran, 
track supervisor at Springfield, Tenn., has 
been promoted to assistant division engi- 
neer at Louisville, to succeed Mr. Leeds. 


Stanley E. Noble, assistant signal en- 
gineer of the Chicago & North Western, 
has been promoted to signal engineer, with 
headquarters as before at Chicago, to suc- 





Moffett 


Stanley E. Noble 


ceed Robert A. Sheets, whose death on 
October 16 was reported in the Railway 
Age of October 23. O. Scott Tomkins, 
general signal inspector at Chicago, has 
been appointed assistant signal engineer to 
succeed Mr. Noble, and the position of 
general signal inspector has been abol- 
ished. 

Mr. Noble was born on May 2, 1888, at 
West Pittston, Pa., and obtained his tech- 
nical education at Pennsylvania State col- 
lege, where he graduated with a degree in 
electrical engineering in 1915. During the 
summer vacation preceding his graduation, 
he served as a helper in a signal construc- 
tion gang on the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western. After completing his college 
course, Mr. Noble returned to the Lacka- 
wanna on June 15, 1915, as an electrician’s 
helper at Scranton, Pa. In December, 
1915, he was transferred to the signal de- 
partment of the Scranton division as an 
assistant wireman, later becoming signal 
wireman. In December, 1917, he left the 
Lackawanna to go with the North West- 
ern as a draftsman in the office of the sig- 
nal engineer at Chicago. In April, 1921, 
he was appointed signal estimator and af- 
ter serving in this capacity for a year he 
was advanced to chief draftsman. In Oc- 
tober, 1924, Mr. Noble was further pro- 
moted to assistant engineer, signal depart- 
ment, holding this position until December, 
1926, when he was appointed general sig- 
nal inspector. Two years later he was 
promoted to assistant signal engineer, 
which position he held until his recent ap- 
pointment as signal engineer. 


MECHANICAL 


Lee Robinson, assistant to the general 
superintendent of motive power of the IIli- 
nois Central, at Chicago, has been pro- 
moted to superintendent of equipment, fol- 
lowing a change in the title of F. R. Mays 
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from general superintendent of motive 
power to general superintendent of equip- 
ment. F. B. Barclay, superintendent of 
motive power at Chicago, has retired and 
has been succeeded by G. C. Christy, su- 
perintendent of the car department at Chi- 
cago, who, in turn, has been succeeded by 
J.-M. Brophy, car shop superintendent at 
Chicago. J. F. Monger, general foreman 
of the car department at Chicago, succeeds 
Mr. Brophy. 


V. N. Stahley, road foreman of en- 
gines on the Chicago Great Western, has 
been promoted to general road foreman of 
engines with headquarters at Oeclwein, 
Iowa, to succeed T. Olson, who was ap- 
pointed master mechanic several months 
ago. 


E. G. Bowie, works manager in the 
Ogden shops of the Canadian Pacific at 
Calgary, Alta., has been promoted to as- 
sistant superintendent of motive power, 
with headquarters at Winnipeg, Man., to 
succeed J. D. Muir, whose appointment 
as superintendent, motive power and car 
department, Eastern lines, with headquar- 
ters at Toronto, Ont., was reported in the 
Railway Age of October 16. Arthur J. 
Pentland, division master mechanic at 
Kenora, Ont., has been promoted to master 
mechanic of the Saskatchewan district, 
with headquarters at Moose Jaw, Sask., to 
succeed G. H. Nowell, who has been 
transferred to the British Columbia dis- 
trict, with headquarters at Vancouver, B. 
C., to replace J. P. Kelly, who has been 
appointed works manager of the Ogden 
shops at Calgary, to succeed Mr. Bowie. 


SPECIAL 


C. W. Lane, special representative on 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe at Am- 
arillo, Tex., has resumed the position of 
assistant manager of the company’s agri- 
cultural development department, with 
headquarters at Topeka, Kan., effective 
November 1. L. J. Cassell, who has been 
connected with the public relations de- 
partment at San Francisco, Cal., for more 
than a year, has been appointed special 
representative at Amarillo to succeed Mr. 
Lane. 


OBITUARY 


Percy S. Eustis, who retired in 1927 
as passenger traffic manager of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy after more 
than 50 years’ service with this company, 
died on October 24 at San Diego, Cal., of 
injuries suffered on October 5, when he 
fell in his home. A _ native of Milton, 
Mass., Mr. Eustis was 80 years. old at the 
time of his death. He entered railway 
service in November, 1876, as an office boy 
in the freight and passenger department of 
the Burlington & Missouri River (now 
part of the C. B. & Q.). Advancing 
through various positions in the traffic de- 
partment, Mr. Eustis was made general 
passenger agent of the Burlington in 1888. 
On April 8, 1902, he was appointed pas- 
senger traffic manager, which position he 
held until his retirement in 1927. 
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The careful investor judges a 
security by the history of its 
performance. 


KERITE 


in three-quarters of a century of continuous 
production, has established a record of per- 
formance that is unequalled in the history 
of insulated wires and cables. 
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tection against intrusion is necessary 
and air, light and unobstructed vision 
are desired. Write for complete details. 
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